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CHAPTER I. 



AnJ let it mitigate thy wo’s excess. 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh ! by t».at retrospect of happiness. 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

God shall assuage thy pangs—when I am hud in dust. 

Campbell. 


Mr. Mdross was a merchant of great 
wealth and eminence in the city of New- 
York; lie had married early, and had passed 
several years in a course of happiness, rarely 
exceeded in this sublunary state;J>ut the in¬ 
stability of all human bliss was beginning to 
be exemplified in film. His hitherto pros¬ 
perous circumstances were assailed by re ; 
«peated misfortunes at sea; ant} were at 
length, by the failure* of an eminent mer- 
v6l. i. B 
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cantile house in Loridoi^ placed in such. 
jeopardy as to demaj|^M^ptesence tlie«^ 
to see if nothin sr couldoe done to avert* 


to see if nothing coul 


done to avert* 


utter ruin. He had, too, another motive 


for wishing to embark speedily for Eng¬ 
land. His wife, whom he"i ad early loved, 
and long cherished, as the ‘richest of Hea¬ 
ven’s blessing^, appeared to be rapidly de¬ 
clining in health; his heart was agonized 
with the fear of parting with a treasure, 
compared to which, the mines of Golconda 
were unworthy a single thought; and he 
indulged a hope, that the voyage, which 
was to reestablish his affairs, would restore 
to. him, what w 7 as still more important to his 
happiness, the health of his beloved Justina. 
They w 7 ere preparing for their departure:" 
their two children, the care of whom he 


feared might retard the recovery of their 
mother, were to be left with her sister, Mrs. 


lianmore, who loved them as her own, and 


who was solicitous for the charge. She was 
a widow without children, and possessed an 
income, which, though moderate, was ade¬ 
quate to .the sober life she loved best to lead. 
—“ Dismiss from your heart, my dear. Jus¬ 
tina, I beseech you 1 ,” said she to her sister^ 
“ every anxious care for your children ; Jet 
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not a thought of thgpi interrupt your peace 
ot^your*health: t^&ssured, that white God 
'spares. my, life, they shall be to me as my 
own.” 

“ I know, I *know,” replied she, “ my 
dear sister, yolr. goodness, and your affec¬ 
tion for them and me; it is j?o distrust of 
your care that makes me weep; it is the 
belief that I shall never see any of you 
more.” 

" I conjure you, Justina, do not carry 
with you such a foreboding,” said Mrs, 
Ran more earnestly; c< it will injure you 
more than your voyage will do you good.” 

“ Well, my sister,” said she, w I will 
endeavour to do as ypu 'id'vise. Oh, if you 
knew how I ha$re prayed to tye able to resign 
all my earthly affections! yet it is only for a 
time; it is only for a few brief years, which 
will soon pass away, and our reunion will be 
everlasting in His kingdom, with whom a 
thousand years 6 are but an eveping gone.’ 

I wish not to distress you ; and yet ought 
I not to prepare you for what must soon 
be? I feel,” cried she, putting her hand to¬ 
iler breast, “ I feel* that I, shall not be with 
any of you long.” 

' «.<- B 2 
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Justina was a true prophetess: before 
the ship was ready to coWa^r'them to a £ir- 
distant shore, she found a grave jn her na-/ 
tive land; and as her husband beheld it 
close over her, he felt that?, this earth had 
not one joy to give^him^ior one hope 
to cheer him.. The manly mourner shut 
up his grief in his own breast, which his 
Justina’s image never left, and determined; 
for the sake of the two dear girls she left 
behind, to J pursue his plan of going to 
England, and endeavouring, by industry 
and rectitude, to retrieve his affairs and ex¬ 
onerate his character. The ship was to sail, 
in*a few hours. Mr. Melross, as he entered 
Mrs. Ran more’s room, endeavgured to rally 
all his fortitude f to take a farewell of his 
little girls and their affectionate aunt. He 
found them together. Justina was six years 
old; she was seated b^y her aunt, reading 
her lesson, while her more playful sister, 
Augusta, ^rho was two years younger, was 
dancing her doll round tl$e room. They 
both quitted their employments, and ran 
4P meet their father, who, sitting do f svn, and 
taking on£ on* jsagh knee, embraced^hem 
alternately. As he gazed on his little Au-, 
"gusta’slovely face7~and parted her clustefing 
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curls of brightest feu bum, the tear filled his 
•eye at 'the thought of losing the endear¬ 
ments of|her infant sweetness, and the en¬ 
chantment of her unceasing gaiety; but as* 
he* turned his ^aze on Justina, a deeper 
sorrow wrunj/bis heart: her soft, interest¬ 
ing countenance, beamed with a resem¬ 
blance so tender, so touching, so sacred, 
that he felt it almost impossible to part with 
her.—“ Augusta,” # said he to ^Irs. Ran- 
more, “ what a trust do I repose in you!” 
r “ Faithful will I be to it,” replied she: 
“ when do ypu sail ?” * 

. “ In a few hours; but I must not stay 

bereany longer; my fortitude is failing. I 
will write to you Rifc first opportunity. 
God bless yo», my beloved children ! God 
bless you, my sister! oh teach them to re¬ 
member and love their father, who can 
never forget them!” * • 

Strong emotion choked his utterance; his 
children gazed at him with wonder. • Justina 
clung to him as. lie stood.—“ Where are 
you going, dear papa ? you are not going 
to leave your Justina, are you ?” 

" Yes * my child! I paust leave you for 
awhile; but do not cry so; you will l^ave 
. yodr dear little sister, and you* kind aunt 
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witljyou, and God .will take care of’you’ 
all.”' 1 ■** • 

“Oh, don’t leave me, dear papa! don’t 
leave me,” cried she, grasping him as firm¬ 
ly as her little strength would allow, while 
her deep sobs expressed the\mguish of her 
heart; “ mamma has left us, but she was 
sick, and God took her to heaven, but why 
do you leave us, dear papa ?” 

“ Oh, (| spare me, my % darling!” cried the 
melting father; “ let me go while I can: I 
must leave you now indeed, my child, bu* 

I trust I shall come back to you again, and 
then I will bring you and Augusta a great 
many pretty things.” 

Justina still held him with ^all her power ; # 
her sobs increased—“ Oh, Aake me with 
you, dear papa! take me with you !” 

Would you leave your little sister?— 
would you leave your aunt ?” 

“ Oh, take me with you, dear papa! take 
me with you!” 

My child, I am gc:ijg to a far country, 
I am going across a great ocean, I cannot 
take you with me, you are too young; you 
will stay wkh yopr • aunt and sfeter, who 
love you so much; I will come back to 

* j*** * i _ 

. you, my 4*»ve,” .said* he, raising her*and 
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pressing her to his heart, “ and then I will 
. quit you\no mdre.” • * 

• “ Oh, ^ilear-papa, take your own little 

• Justina with you !” 

•As she spolfe, she fixed her blue eyes 
upon his faqpj they pleaded with an elo¬ 
quence his heart could no^ resist.—“Yes, 

I will,” said he, “ take rpy own little Jus- 
•tina with me; that image can never plead 
in vain.” 

• • 

, “You are not in earnest surely, brother ?” 
said Mrs. Ranmore. 

“ Yes, I am *, collect her little wardrobe, 
while I go for a carriage.” 

% Mrs. Ranmore expostulated withouFeP* 
feet; to take her wfttk him*had now be¬ 
come the facer’s wish as well as his child’s. 
They embarked together, and after a short 
and pleasant voyage, arrived in London. 

On entering London, Melross wen& with 
his little daughter to the house of one of 
his correspondents, until he could find lodg¬ 
ings that suited In an; in this he was"success¬ 
ful the next day! He was recommended 
to apply tb Mr. and Mrs. Selwin, who lived * 
in Claries-street; their house, was small, 
bub as they had no other boarders, they 
were able to let him have wo rooms; a 
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commodious one for himself, and,.a smaller 
one for liis child, near Mr's. Seis in’s, who- 
also undertook the care of her. ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Selwin were religious, re¬ 
spectable people, and Mr. Melross was 
much pleased with th’eir appearance and 
manners; but Jiis satisfaction respecting his 
abode was entire, when he found that his 

i 

little girl was directly taken with the mcM 
therly, friendly aspect of Mrs. Selwin, who 
also seemed charmed with the sweet coun¬ 
tenance of his darling. His domestic ar-. 
rangements being formed, he proceeded 
with a firm yet aching heart to the exami-. 
-nsfrion of the concerns that brought him 
from his native land. ' He found his affairs 
in a worse pondition than fie had even 
feared. Many of those he had employed 
had J)een faithless to their trust; and while 
they 0 had enriched, themselves at his ex-, 
pence, had injured his fame to shield their 
own. j^t the same time he had the agony 
ofLseeirig many worthy families impoverish¬ 
ed by his failure, through the bafce arts of 
: those he had unsuspectingly dbnfided in. 
It was an iptricate business to urfravel all 
the mazes in whicli their avarice, artifice, 
Ifad treachery, had involved him. It was 
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painful loo to a benevolent being, wjio de¬ 
lighted In loving his fellow-men, to charge 
them with dishonesty and perfidy. All 
’ hope of wealth, or even competence, for 
hitnself or children, he could resign without 
a sigh; but to. have his honour, his integri¬ 
ty doubted, was insupportable to his noble 
heart; and the fear that his apparent want 
of consistent conduct, in its pure morality, 
might cast a stain, on that gospel Jt was bis 
glory to profess, shot anguish to his soul. 
He bowed to the will of his heavenly Fa¬ 
ther, as it Respected his own and his chil¬ 
dren’s poverty, with perfect acquiescence; 
*but he had to struggle much for resignation 
to be viewed as tfie* instrument of ill to 
others, or Id have his owmname branded 
with dishonour; but, above all, he prayed, 
that whatever might be his own fate or suf- 
. ferings, the cause of religion mightrfiot be 
reproached for his supposed want of adhe¬ 
rence to its holy precepts. It was, how¬ 
ever, his duty, well as his fervent wish, 

to do all in his power to avert the ill effects 
his failure had produced. For this purpose* 
he wrote to a friend hi Jfew-York, on whose 
probity he could rely, to have the wholeof 

• VB 4 
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hi b large property sold, wifhout retervation, 
or delay. He had many houses in *£hat city, 
and immense tracts of land throughout the 
different states; and the proceeds of the sale 
of all his possessions he ^oiild not but hope 
would be adequate to the paylhent of all his 
debts and responsibilities, both at home and 
abroad, numerous and extensive as they 
were. 

Delays- and disappointments were con¬ 
stantly occurring, but still hope led him on 
from year to year. During these years of 
exile his little Justina was his heart’s solace; 
never did he reach his place of abode with¬ 
out thanking Heaven that he had been in¬ 
duced to bring her wifli him; and always, 
when he entered and closed hi£ door, he en¬ 
deavoured to shake off every distracting 
care,' with which the world oppressed him, 
that he might find nothing but peace with- 
his child, and not affect her youthful spirits 
with thi* gloom of his own. Oh, how de¬ 
lightful it was for hinrP t ^o exchange the 
crowd of clamorous and suspicious creditors, 
• fear the society of the lovely little being, 
Who sprung to his embrace, and who hail¬ 
ed pis approach as the plentitude of hef fe¬ 
licity I—to turn from’the eyes of scruti- 
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nizing distrust, to these of sweetest tender¬ 
ness,* I 

* c Thqft seem'd to love whate'er they look’d upon,” 

and whose every glance beamed with con¬ 
fidence in his trutji and affection ! 

Her education was’ now his “ delightful 
task,” and in this he had*every aid in the 
excellent writers of the present day, to which 
the youthful mind is so much indebted for 
instruction and entertainment; lie himself 
loved }:o read all their wprks, and his mind 
mixed with his child’s in her pleasures and 
her studies He was her instructor in all 
the useful branches of knowledge. T h e 
“ short tasks he gave her in grammar, arith¬ 
metic, geography, trfinch, and history, she 
learnt during his absence, and recited them 
to him on his return; he then explained the ; 
subjects to her, until he was convinced she 
* entirely understood them, and set her les¬ 
sons for the next day, which he varied, that 
he might not fatigue her mind. They then 
read together sjfbh books as he selected, 
suited tocher youthful capacity, and calcu¬ 
lated ty improve her morals and understand¬ 
ing. She would willingly have read from 
m&rning to night, and from night j^ptil 
morning, but he Was fearful she might ac- 
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quire habits too sedentary for her health, 
and h^ therefore consigned her over to Mrs. 
Selwin for several hours of the daj^ to . run 
about the house with her; and she frequent¬ 
ly boasted to her smiling father that she had 
assisted in making the pudding, or the pie, 
'which he had jpst pronounced to be so ex¬ 
cellent. 


CHAPTER II. 


It blossom’d not in dreary wild, 

In darksome glen, or desert bower. 

But grew, lfee Florals ffcv’rite child. 

In sunbeam soft, and fragrant slower. * 

The parenf'stalk from which it sprung, 

' Transported, as its halo spread, 

% In iioly umbrage o’er it hung, 

And tears of heaven-born rapture shed. 

* Holland. 

Mr. Melross was cheered at this time 
with letters from Mrs. Ranmore, informing 
him of the health and welfare of herself and 
his little Augusta, and that they had remo¬ 
ved from the,city of New-York to A--, a 

pleasant and healthful town situated on the 
banks of the Hiidsoq. 
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* “ Dear papa/' said Justina, u Augusta 
tells meunther letter that she goes to dan* 
Cing-schooV’ 

• “ Yes, your aunt writes me the same; 
she «ends her, sh§ says, as they say in the 
play, * that she may learn to stand stillbut 
you can stand still without going to dan¬ 
cing-school, can you not ?” . 

“ I know that, papa.” 

“ But would you .like to go, Justina?” 

“ Not unless you wish it.” 

Melross thought seriously on the subject; 
for the mere ^act of dancing he cared no¬ 
thing, but she was diffident, and it might 
give her self-possession; she had no youtlT" 
fill associates, she led Vkh him a life of so¬ 
litude, and heVeared that she would acquire 
a gravity unsuitable to her years. Dancing 
was said to give grace and ease to the man¬ 
ners, it was also an agreeable exercise, .and 
beneficial to health. But these arguments 
were counterpoised by others. In his pre- 
>$&nt circumstances^ he wished to avoid all 
unnecessary expence, to which this might 
lead. Her "diffidence was the offspring of 
sensibility, which her own sense .of propri- 
t ety, as she advanced in life, would correct; 
and "until then, it wa» a gjuardian of discre^ 
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tion, of which he would not wiA her to be 
diverted. As long as she was Happy with¬ 
out any associate but himself aiyl Mrs. Sel- 
win, her having others was not essential. 
She*was playful, cheerful, and ingenuous; 
she bad now no feeling she wished to con¬ 
ceal, and perhaps a larger range of associates 
might introduce her to some, which, at her 
early age of ’imitation, she had better not 
become acquainted wifh; she now missed 
them not: her having companions elder 
than herself he considered as an advantage, 
for it taught her sooner to puj away childish 
things; it gave her early habits of reflecv 
’Son, and being accustomed to hear them 
converse, she profketl by their experience 
and wisdom. As it respectdfl the ease and 
gracefulness of manners, /which it was said 
learning to dance bestowed, he acknowledg¬ 
ed, jthat in many instances it might be of 
service; but as his eye followed the move* 
ments 4 >f his child, he thought that to teach 
her new graces would cply be 

“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To throw a perfume to the violet” 

The extre^ne beauty*too, of whiefi she now 
appeared to bo totally thoughtless, * early 
flattery might toach-her to overvalue; %s 
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$he grew lip, he trusted that the dignity 
of .her irfarJners would prevent flattery from 
assailing hfcr too openly, and until then he 
tfrould willingly |juard her from its seduc¬ 
tions. This exceeding beauty he sometimes 
observed with anxious sblicitude for the fu¬ 
ture ; but he could not regret, it, for it was 
the image of one he wished her entirely to 
resemble. As he gazed on the varying ex¬ 
pression of her face,.where soul united with 
features and complexion to make it touch¬ 
ingly beautiful, he could only feel gratitude 
to that Powe^ who in this way, even on 
earth. 


“-(’an give us hack the dead, 

L’en with the ioveltfstJhok tlie^wore/* 

To afford lW more exercise,* he now de¬ 


vised a plan which he hoped would he con¬ 
ducive to her health, as well as to his own, 
which he already felt to be impaired. •This 
was to make an excursion every fine after¬ 
noon as far from the city as they pleased; 
^they then dismissed the carriage, and er> 
.joyed a charming country ramble, until the 
setting sun warned them that it was time to 
return, when they Availed themselves of 


somd passing stage-coach, which was easily 
fojfe. as -P VM&jliUII *** met 
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with every hour of the’ day on l»he various 
roads leading to London. Thelfe healthful 
excursions were enchanting to Jfistina, who 
was an enthusiast in her love for all the 
scenes of nature; she s would bound fdong 
the grass, gather large bunches of wild flow¬ 
ers to take home with her to copy, under the 
direction of her father, or dip her hands 
into the clear currents that flowed through 
the meadows, whilst her father tasted the 
purest pleasure in witnessing her animated 
enjoyment. When they were tired, they 
would sit down on a log beneath the shade 
of a tree, to converse; sometimes she reci* 
ted her lessons to him, or he would instruct 
her, from the varted® stores of knowledge^ 
with which «his mind was fufhished. 

In this way did they visit all the environs 
of London, and Justina thought herself the 
happiest being in the world; nor could the 
pensive Melross witness her transports with¬ 
out sharing them, with all the force of that 
purest and most endearing of sympathies,* f 
which binds a parent to his child. She was. 
indeed one of the happiest of human beings, 
for, besides these delightful rambles, the aF 
fection of her father, and the friendship of 
Mrs. Seljyin, $ea$ftg*was to her a source of 
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exhaustles^ unwearied .enjoyment. -Ab¬ 
sorbed in tpe works of the historian, the mo- 
falist, .and^the poet, she would “ forget all 
"time, all seasons, and their change.” Her 
father almost regi^tted the absorbing inte¬ 
rest with which she read, and entered into 
the feelings of every character with a sym¬ 
pathy that was, at times, productive of use¬ 
less pain; she would weep ov&r sorrows that 
bad for ages passed away; and in the little 
narratives and tales he allowed her to per¬ 
use, she felt indignant at every wrong in¬ 
flicted—shared every pleasure, and loved, 
pnd feared, and hated, as if the personages 
mentioned were all alive, and before hv.Tr 
In reading poetry, her heart-strings thrilled 
under the haitd of the poet, ip symphony 
\\ r ith his own lyre. The father would have 
been inclined to mourn over the enthu¬ 
siasm of her character, Juit he knew^that 
it was inseparable from the qualities which 
he was pleased she did possess; hjs busi¬ 
ness, therefore, wa$ to direct it aright; 
was a heaven-bofti flame, and must be 
taught to ascend to its source, for nothing 
earthly dbuld justify the excess with which 
she was prone to admire and love—nothing 
earthly could justify.the reposing faith with 
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which she confided in those shelved—no-' 
thing earthly was worthy'to receive the en¬ 
tire self-devotion of her soul, yhich made 
the perfections and glory of another her own 1 
blessedness. * 

Justin a could not recollect the time when 


she was able r to go to bed or rise without 
repeating the infant prayers, and some little 
hymn she had been taught. Her parents 
had founded her morality on the holy pre¬ 
cepts o? her God and Saviour; not to offend 
Him who loved little children, was the law 


of love impressed on her heart. To her open¬ 
ing capacity her father unfolded the simple 
4xiid sublime truths of the gospel, so plain 
and simple, that “Mi use who run may read,” 
yet so vast, that the soul, in receiving them, 
expands all its powers, and yet is lost in 

the “ unsearchable riches” of the “ love that 
% 

passeth knowledge,” which hath purchased 
heaven at a price so dear. Justina observed 


the hapd of God in all she read; in history 
-she not only perceived c jt in the rise and fait. 
"to nations, but saw it marked in the life of 


every individual of whom she read* Her 


favourite pqets too, * Young, MiitoO, anff 
Cowper, were full of the sublimity and love 


of God. S.he felt, e indeed, that the Supreme 

\ 
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.Being waf the author pf the sublime; for 
there ia n^t a feeling of the soul, which par- 
stakes .of tyie sublime, that does not, by its 
•%©wn impulse, ascend to God. She felt this 
in every scene in fiature—she felt it in every 
thing that was grand 4n moral action, or 
soaring in thought. The change of a re¬ 
newed heart, was to Justina unmarked only 
by an increase of joy and gr&titude, and a 
more near appropriation of the God she 
loved, to her own soul. She had been drawn 
by the cords of love, and her heart had been 
so richly cultured by parental care, that re¬ 
ligion fell on a soil favourable to its growth. 

Enthusiasm is by some allowed to display- 

itself on all subjects bufrreligion. They will 

start into rapture at any thing garthly which 

they think beautiful; exhibit, with glowing 

eloquence, their admiration of the poet, the 

painter, the sculptor; tlv?ir hearts will swell 

and burst forth into gratitude to exalt some 

munificent earthly benefactor; and they will 

' describe, in adoring strains, their powerful 

affection for sonJfe human object: but to 

the suprefte fountain of love and beauty, 

whose s5n warms and cheers us—who scat- 

• • 

ters* around us the lavish gifts of his provi¬ 
dence —“ who makes all nature beauty^to 
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the eye, and music to the ear—who re* 
deemeth our life from destruction, who 
crowneth us with loving-kindners and ten? 
der mercies—who hath so loved us, as ter" 
purchase for us salvation with his own 
blood!—here we must pause, and check 
the rising trapsports of gratitude and praise, 
ere they reach the lips; each emotion “ must 
be noiseless aftd still, like the dews of hea¬ 
ven our lives must be moral, for by that 
w r e earn heaven, by the right of justice, and 
why should we be grateful for what is only 
our due? To be moral, too, is no*difficult 
task, as we are born without sin: to be 
^srare, we do read of people who have been 
wicked, and "our own observation of man¬ 
kind informs us, that they sometimes be¬ 
have amiss, for which we are rather at a 

* 

loss to account, as no such propensities be¬ 
long to human nature. 

Justina would have made but a poor pro¬ 
selyte of this sect, for in reading the history 
of her «Lord, from his birth to his glorious i 
ascension, it supplied bet* ardent mind with 
themes that filled her soul with love, and 
exalted it to rapture.* She meditated until 
She felt, her heart, like his disciples, burn 
within her; she wanted to tell man, woman. 
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'and child, If the love of Christ; she thought 
it ought*to(ppread’through the whole world; 
(hat it. ought to*sound from heart to heart, 
Hfrom tongue to tongue. Forgive, oh ye en¬ 
lightened, rational oeijigs, forgive the youth¬ 
ful enthusiast! * 

Her watchful parent, observing the ten¬ 
dency of her mind, unfolded to her the doc¬ 
trines of the Bible. He shewe*d to her, from 
it, that -Adam had transmitted to his poste¬ 
rity the depravity of his fallen nature; but 
that the salvation purchased by the Re¬ 
deemer was freely offered to all—that by 
“ His grace we are savedand that, though 
our faith and love made us fit zealous of 
good works,” yet thftt resurrection and 
life, and entratice into the joy c*f the Lord,” 
was the free gift of the Son of God; “ Come, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, buy ye wine and«nilk, without mo¬ 
ney and without price.” 

Justina’s heart was by nature tender, and 
’this assimilation todthe character of her Sa* 
viour made it still more so. “ She felt for all 
that lives ;” # the want and wretchedness daily 
exhibited in the streets made bey heart ach, 
and She parted with her own vestments and 
food, until her father hqd to reprove arid 
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forbid her. The exhausted house, under 
the lash of a merciless master, ofr the dog, 
harassed and tortured by ci-uel Koys r exci¬ 
ted her pity, and frequently her tears.—* r 
u Dear papa,” said she* one day as he cen¬ 
tered, “ we know that our heavenly Father 
is merciful, wjiy then does he permit so 
much misery and cruelty in the world ?” 

<c The world, my dear child, is full of suf¬ 
fering, the consequence which the sin of 
Adam hasentailed on the human race; from 
wrath to come the Son of God has redeem¬ 
ed us; but in this world we shall ever feel 
and labour under the dire inheritance of our 
first parents.” 

“ All men are not equally sinful, dear 
papa, or equally prone to sin, &re they ?” 

“ All, my child, must feel in their hearts, 
whether they acknowledge it or not, the 
seedsjof sin, wliiclueducation, by giving us 
good habits, or restraining grace, though 
perhaps«we are not at the time conscious of 
it frequently prevents from breaking out 
into open wickedness. *For this purpose 
God has implanted conscience in bur hearts, 
and the moje.we attend to its dictates, the 
Mss we yield to sin.” * 
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■ Do nof all membelieye in the depravity 
of human future, *sir ?” 

• “ Sonne ^psertjithat they do not.” 

***“ They do not read their Bibles then, or 
belieye them.” 0 

“ They certainly do net believe thus far 
in them; for it is a truth most explicitly 
declared there; it is indeed the foundation 
of the whole plan of redemption, of which 
the Bible is the revelation.” 

“ But, dear papa, if they do not Relieve 
the Bible, they might know the depravity 
of human nature without it, if they only 
read history, or even the newspapers, or 
only looked out of the windows.” 

“ I don’t know, mynluur girt, of a single 
argument they can advance in favour of their 
doctrine; but they do not rely so much on 
the power of their arguments in favour of 
their own creed, as on# their bitterness 
against ours; and that, too, without appear¬ 
ing to know any thing about it; at* least, 
alt their objections ajje founded in such mis-,* 
representation, that it is a pretty plain proof 
that their grounds for opposing us are very 
poor indeed.” 

“ What do they say, papa?” 
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“ To whom are c you 'indebted for Salvar 
tion, .my child?” e f • 

“ To the atonement of «my Saviour—tp 
his perfect obedience.” ^ 

“ You believe salvation to be hismwn 
free gift to you ?” - 

“ Certainly, dear papa.” 

44 Have you no merit of your own to 
plead ?” 

44 Merit of my own! Oh, dear papa, you 
know 1 have none.” 

“ But if you live long enough, do all the 
good, and as little evil as you can, what 
then ?” 

— 44 If I ever reach heaven, it must be by 
my dear Saviour; vyou know the Bible says, 

4 he is the w^y,’ and that * there is no other 
name under heaven, given among men, 
whereby ye may be saved.” 

44 then, my child, you have no¬ 

thing farther to do, have you ?” 

44 Farther to do, dear papa! why must 
J. *not ‘live to my Lor/il ? has he not said, 
f * If ye love me, keep my commandments?’ 
Must I not prove my faith and iny love by 
obeying him in all things, and devbting my. 
l|fe to his service ?” 

*■'* Yes, my child, you must; you are no 
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Sxue ‘Christian if you da not; but because 
we believe with * the apostle that we are 
Y&avecL by £race * our adversaries insist that 
>febe works which ye holcl as the indispen¬ 
sable evidence of our .faith, we discard as al¬ 
together useless.” 

N “ But they know better, do they not, 
dear papa ?” • 

<f They must be very ignorant if they do 
not, for we have explained it thousands of 
times; yet still do they return to the same 
charge, in their own uncandid way of sta¬ 
ting it. But ^e not distressed, my love; to 
be calumniated ever was, and ever will be. 

» 

part of the heritage of the disciples of Jesus 
on earth. They must all be, in some degree, 

* Patient to bear their Master’s mournful lot 
Of suffering.” 

** Of course, dear papa, they must be 
very full of good works themselves, and*not 
waste a single moment of their lives, for 
fear they may lose the heaven which* they 
are to earn by their«own efforts.” 

• “ Your conclusion, my child, is a natural 
one, but experience has, with me, proved 
its error: those whom I have’ found the 
hy>st # strenuous supporters of the doctrine 
VOL. I. * C 
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of self-rtghteousness, have* been thJbse that £ 
should have expected, for the sal|e of then* 
present peace at least, would'ha vi* beep the; 
strongest advocate^for the opposite doc** 
trine, with even all their^own exaggerated 
misrepresentations of it; for it came from 
those whose wprks would indeed condemn 
them. 

You now,' my child, hope to receive 
heaven by the purchase of your Saviour: 
suppose you were to be told, that, instead 
of your expected heaven, you were to be 
banished for ever from the presence of God 
to eternal wo, would you not only ac-, 
Knowledge his justice, but be willing to 
suffer for eve/ for his glory ?’* 

“ Ob, dear»papa, you make me shudder; 
could he be just in doing so, when my Sa¬ 
viour paid for me such a price ? You know 
the apostle says *«There is now therefore 
no condemnation,’ and am I required to be 
willing*to “O where he never intends to 

n n 

wnd me?" * 

<f ISTo, my love, it is not required; but 
this is another charge which is continually 
brought against us, and which we are as 
continually refuting.” 
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<c But Jfcloes any body believe such & doc¬ 
trine, pana ? 

• “I don’t know whether any body in re¬ 
ality can; I only know" that I have never 
mot with any one who believed it, or 
thought it necessary to believe it, and who 
did not view it as a misrepresentation of 
those whose only resource for the defence 
of their own creed appears* to consist in a 
constant effort to Revile and pour contempt 
on a faith which they have never been so 
just as to examine.” 


CHAPTER Iff 


---—He came, 

From the dark ages of* tlit# infant world 
Foretold—the prophets’ everlasting burl lien. 

The \irgin bait: the .Son, the Angelic llo't>» 

Hurst out in song—the Father from his cfcuds 
Declar’d him. Tt^his miracles of might * 
.(’ousenting, Nature own’d her Lord. Miljuan 

One evening, on returning home, Melrobs 
found his daughter,'with a disturbed and 
sorrowful countenance, reading in the Bible 
‘ •(: ^ 
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and turning its leaves .— <f What ^ils you, 
my child ? for what are you' looking ?” 

Justina came and sat by him, und with 
tears in her eyes, s &&—“I will tell you, 
papa; I was sitting with Sirs. Selwin this 
morning, when a gentleman called to see 
her: they began in their conversation to 
talk about religion, and he said, in the 
course of his talk—dear papa, I dare hardly 
utter the words—but he strongly asserted, 
that our blessed Lord was not God as well 
as man, but was only sent to be a teacher, 
and exemplar, as he called it: he looked 
very much like a gentleman, and talked 
very plausibly and fluently: Mrs. Selwin 
mentioned some incontrovertible texts; but 
he said he did not believe they were so in 
the Hebrew; besides, if they were, they 
were figurative, and the Bible must not be 
read literally. Mrs. Selwin said, that those 
who denied the divinity of the Saviour, 
must believe nearly the whole Bible to be 
figurative, and she could not think, that 
the book given to be the rule of life to the 
meanest capacity, would thus have abound¬ 
ed with figures tending to mislead; but 
that she thought what was explicitly afid 
plainly declared, was meant to be believed. 
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He said^ there was np arguing, he 'found, 
with people who had nothing more than 
commom sense, and neither science nor ge¬ 
nius; and who were (determined blindly to 

believe what transcended human reason, 

• * 

merely because the Bible declared it Then, 
after conversing on a variety of literary 
subjects, he took his leave. When he was 
gone, Mrs. Selwin repeated these lines of 
Beatie’s: 

* ’] was thus by the trl.tre »f f.iUe science betray’d, 

'I hat leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” 

“ But w! # iy does all this disturb you, Jus- 
tina ? What this gentleman has said, has 
had no influence, T trust, on your belief in m 
vour Saviour ?” * • 

“ No, dear papa; but then I was think¬ 
ing what is to become of this poor man, 
who has had a Saviour offered to him, and 
who has not only rejected, but denied him.” 

“ We will hope, my love, that he will 
yet be awakened to the infinite importance 
of his immortal* being, and then lie will 
seek a Saviour, whom he will find as com- 
• passionate as he is almighty.” 

“We will pray for him, dear father!” 

We will, my child; he is our brother, 
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and sympathy in joy, and sorrovP e and' a£ 
fection, should unite the race of Adam.” 

te But besides being sorry/* saifi Justin a, 
“ for this poor man^^me of the things he 
said dwell on my mind : does the Hebrew 
indeed differ from our translation ?” 

“ Not the least, in meaning, that I could 
ever discover,” replied lie; “ it was trans¬ 
lated by those Who had no interest but the 
love of truth ; and as our learned ministers 
study the Hebrew as part of their educa¬ 
tion, errors, if there had been any, would 
have been discovered by them. Our com¬ 
mentators too frequently refer to the He- 
• blew text, and yet I think it is right that 
all who are able, aivd have doubts, should 
judge for themselves; and it was for this 
purpose I made myself master of both the 
Hebrew ahd Greek, that I might read the 
Scriptpres in the original.” 

“ Hear papa, will you then shew me 
some passages ?” 

, ” I was in hopes,” cried he, “ that my 
babe in Christ would have gained more in 
the ‘ stature, and fulness, and maturity of* 
his faith/ ere, .she met with one of those 
poisoners of the * waters drawn from the 
*■ wells of salvationbutr ‘since it has hap- 
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. |>etted, we will read the word of life 'toge¬ 
ther, with the express and only purpose of 
.* finding slit from it ff Christ is really the 
•Son of God, equal with the Father—Aw¬ 
ful, yet important investigation!” 

“ My father, you* make me tremble! 
What if we should find that he is not our 
God, mighty to save; that his blood and 
atonement is not sufficient *for the ransom 
of millions and millions of our race; what 
then is to become of all our hopes of the 
promised heaven?” 

“ Child of my Justina!” cried the melt¬ 
ing father, w and dearer to me still as the 
child of Jesus, fear not! Yet come to «ie 
too, as much as y<Ju «an, with your faith 
and your love, and all your # hopes of hea¬ 
ven, passive in the cause, and we will search 
the Scriptures, with only our understanding 
awake.” • 

Justina prepared, at the request of her fa¬ 
ther, a blank book, in which sfce was to 
write the texts most convincing to herself, 
while her father placed on the table his Ile- 
• brew Ofd Testament and his Greek New 
Testament, which he carefully examined on 
every disputed text, and shewed to Justina 
their bearings omeacb other.. She marked 
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thel^exts that most struck her, (md in the 
absence of her father it was„her ‘employment 
to write them down: It was the|f business* 
part of every morning for some months, to 
read and examine tne Scriptures. It wps a 
sight on which angels might have stopped 
to gaze! to see the father, with his pale, yet 
noble brow, marked more by the hand of 
care, sorrow, and disease, than by that of 
tiipe, with his blooming child, bending over 
the word of life, and searching as for “ hidden 
treasure.” Nor was their toil unrewarded; 
for they did indeed find the “ pearl of great 
price;”.and Justina, as her experienced fa¬ 
ther well knew she would, rose from the 
deep research ,and thorough investigation, 
an established believer in the faith of the 

e 

Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God most 
high, the' voluntary and omnipotent Re¬ 
deemer of the race qf fallen man ; and they 
closed the book with praise “ unto him 
that Joved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood.” c 

Some days after, Melross asked his 
daughter to look at her book of selected, 
t^xts, on which she had founded hei proofs 
of the divinity of her Lord. Justina rose 
and put the Bible into hgr father's hand.- - 
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• ‘‘.This is^he book, my father, which is all 
proof; ‘I jnade.tfiany books of texts, bat I 

• found at last it* would be a most formidable 
task, for the textj* crowded on me 

• t • 

* --As in a rplling flood 

Wave urges wave/ 

The meanings were often jso connected, and 
different texts threw such* light on each 
other, that, to dc\ them justice, I would 
sometimes have to write nearly a whole 
chapter; I therefore have concluded that 
we must take the whole Scriptures: for, as 

• our Saviour says, e they are they which tes¬ 
tify of me.” 

“ Your conclusioft h right, my child; 
yet, nevertheless, I should like to see some 
of the texts you have selected. In the first 
place, have you found that he is expressly 
called God any where ?* # 

“ Oh yes, with a great variety of .titles, 
too numerous to write. [See Note I. at 
the end of the volume.] * 

“ I have also selected numerous passages 
where Jie is called man, and which clearly 
prove his human nature. [Sea Note II.] 9 
“ I will now cite, my dear father, a num- 

* € & 
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ber of texts, which demonstrate f he truth * 

and faithfulness of t God the Son. * [See 
Note III.] ‘ 1 

“ In the followingjpfcts*’’ said Justin a, ** hfe 
is spoken of as Jehovah—Jehovah, who 
sware an oath to Abraham at mount Mo¬ 
riah. [See Note IV.] 

“ He is then spoken of as a Light—as the 
Truth—as a Shepherd—as a Prophet—as 
a.Mediator—as an High Priest—as a King; 
and by many other titles and names, de¬ 
scriptive of his divine character and attri¬ 
butes. Sec, my dear father,” t said Justina, 
“ what a multitude of authorities I have no¬ 
ted down, to prove all this to the entire con¬ 
viction, I should suppose, of all who believe 
in the Scriptures.” [See Note V.] 

Melrosg then put into her hands a paper, 
containing some texts which he had taken 
and translated from his Hebrew Bible, tend¬ 
ing to shew a plurality of persons in the 
Eternal Godhead; [See Note VI.] and then 
epening a volume that w&% lying on his ta¬ 
ble, he requested her to read the following 
passage from the writings of the in?mortal' 
Locke—“ Whoever would attain to a true 
Jaiowledge of the Christian Religion, in the 
l&fl and just extent ©f it, r ‘let him study tlie 
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•Holy Sci^ptures, Especially the New Testa - 
merit, herein are contained the words of 
•eternal life. It has God for its author, sal¬ 
tation for its end^ and truth, without any 
mixture of error, for its matter.?’ 


m 

CHAPTER IV. 


— • — ■ ■-And so pure 

Rise the eternal hopes, call’d by the anguish 
Of a world-wearied spirit: with such light 
They rush before me, like a sunny ray 
Piercing the dark shades of my clouded thoughts. 

That for such high ancPlioij consolations 
1 welcome misery. Miss liosros. 

“ Your texts, my child,” said Melross, the 
next morning, to his # daughter, " though 
they contain a flood of evidence, sufficient, 
connected with the parts to which they be- 
* long, to bring conviction to a soul sincerely 
seeking the truth, are yet only portions oT 
water brought from the ocean, to which 
those ftiust repair who wish to search for 
* the depths of the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

" But isjt—can it be possible, my dear 
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father*” said Justina, “ that an^ one can 
read the whole Bible, and'yet depy the di¬ 
vinity of the Saviour?” ^ 

“ They say they r«pd it, my dear; and 
we must believe theih.” 

“ But where there is such a blaze of 
light,” said shje, “ how can it be that some 
of its rays do not penetrate their souls?” 

“ Can the blind see the sun ?” said Mel- 
rpss; “ can the deaf hear, the voice of thun¬ 
der? cah the dead move?” 

M Yes, dear father, they can; for there is 
one who can open the eyes of the blind, un¬ 
stop the deaf ear, and bid the dead come 
forth, and we will hope that he will do it; 
we will pray for them, 6ear father, that they 
may be excited to read the Bible, divested of 
all prejudice, and praying earnestly, as they 
read, for the light of truth.” 

“ In such a prayer, my child, I will unite 
with my whole heart.” 

Justina now felt herself so strong in the 
J^ord, atid in the power of his might, that 
she thought there was no proof of faith she 
could not stand—no trial she coulcl not un- 
d^rgo; indeed* with the enthusiasm of ear¬ 
ly converts, she almost longed for trials and 
reproaches, that she might prove herself 
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worthy tofsuffer for the Lord. She thought 
with Job, jF though ha slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” 

* * 

* She was artlessly pou ting forth these feel- 
ingsf to her father, wfien he said to her— 

“ You will certainly meet with many trials 
in this life, my dear; and I rejoice to think 
that you will have such support through 
them, which, if you seek, you will never 
fail to find; there is no very distant trial 
probably awaits you.” 

" What is it?” she exclaimed. 

“ How do y^u think,” said Melross, “ you 
will bear separation from me?” 

Justina started, viewed at ^a glance his 
pale face and wasted form, and instantly 
comprehended his meaning.—“*My father,” 
cried she, folding her arms around him, 
while her tears flowed over his face, “ I 
could die with you !” • 

“ But that is not to be your trial, my 
child,” said he, wiping her tears fr§m his 
cheek, with wbicl\fiis own were mingling."" 
• “ JBut we piust not anticipate sorrow; we 
often tliipk we could not bear such or such 
trials, because, as we imagine them, we think 1 
we could not. Our strength is not laid up 
in ourselves, but in Cffrislt; otiv daily bread 
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is given—our manna falls from dtty to day; 
we have the promise, as yourfday is, *s'q 
shall your strength be; besides, we are com¬ 
manded to hope'Hftr’Gdd; encourage then 
the cheerfulness this hope inspires; we* are 
told, 6 all things will work together for our 
good,’ and wfiat can we desire more ?” 

Many and interesting were the conversa¬ 
tions held by the father and daughter on 
heavenly subjects. He felt that he was 
soon to leave her in a foreign land, and he 
wished to impart to her such a view of the 
transitoriness of life, and of death divested 
of its terrors, as would give fortitude to her 
filial heart tQ sustajn fhe approaching scene. 
They would soon meet, and meet to part 
no more; he would only arrive before her, 
at most'a few fleeting years, at the haven 
of blessedness. S € he must not grieve too 
mudh, but open her heart to receive the 
spirit of consolation, which would be offered 
to lierT She would return to her native 
■“land—to her beloved sister and aunt, to 
whom she would have many duties to fulfil, 
j “Dear father, do^ you think ^Augusta 
loves the Saviour too?” 

“ I trust she has been educated in the/ear 
and love pfthe Lord,” said he # ; “your aunt 
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a.pious ajid truly enlightened woman, and 
she loves' h|r too well npt to guide Jier into 
tlie path of 1 happiness,” 

*Melross still wen€ abroad for some hours 
in thfe morning, to which his business com¬ 
pelled him; but now always returned so 
exhausted and weary, that he had imme¬ 
diately, on reaching home,- to repair to his 
couch, where his daughter watched every 
look, caught every sound of his lips, and’ 
seemed to know all his wishes ere he utter¬ 


ed them. When his eye rested on a book, 
she prepared t<? read for him; and exerted 
Jill her skill as a confectioner, to prepare sy¬ 
rups to assuage the cough, that now almost 
incessantly harassed him. 

He returned home one day ^ith a coun¬ 
tenance bright and cheerful; his usually 
pensive eye was even joyous, and a flush of 
happiness was spread over his face.—“ How 
well you look, dear father!” said Justina, to 
whose attentive eye no change in his was 
ever unnoticed; “ purely,# you may yet re¬ 
cover your health entirely/’ 


u To-dsy is, indeed, to me,” said Melross, 
“ a day of rapturous gratitude, Such as re¬ 
pay the toil and harrowing^cares of many 
years. My God has etf2blfed .me, ere he calls 
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me hence, to pay every debt owe; .my 
creditors now lose, nothing by^my misfor¬ 
tunes, and my integrity is felt and acknow¬ 
ledged by them a|l. 3 received from my 
father a name of unsullied honour, and I 
transmit it to my children without a stain.” 

Justina mure than shared in the trans¬ 
ports of her father; for while she sympa¬ 
thized with him, she felt elevated at being 
allied, to virtue, and something like the 
pride of birth tainted her pure mind. But 
her sensitive conscience did not long neglect 
its office. She said—“ Dear, father, is not 
the pride of family a fault ?” 

“ Pride of all kinds, my child, is odious 
in the sight of God; you know pride was 
not ipade for man: to be descended from 
' virtuous parents—to be, as it were, heredi¬ 
tary Christians—to be able to raise our hands 
in prayer, and say, * God of my fathers!’—is 
indeed a blessed privilege, when we profit 
by th£ir instruction and example. Glori¬ 
ous ancestry! treasury °qf exhaustless love! * 
‘ having mercy for thousands of them that- 
love me and keep my commandments.* 
Draw freely on it. But this illustrious de¬ 
scent gives no pride of rank, looks not with 
scorn on those "less favoured ; it is a lineage 
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of transmijjted love to the whole human 
ripe; it knows the value of the soul which 
Christ died'to save; endeavours to impart 
the knowledge of h$s Iqp* to all, and it im¬ 
plores for all the benefits of that overpow¬ 
ering grace, which, like the deluge of old, 

* rolls its shoreless ocean round the globe,’, 
and surges down all distinctions. The re¬ 
ligion of the meek and lowly Jesus abases, 
the pride of haughty Jbirth, cultivatedjntel- 
lect, soaring genius, and refined philosophy ; 
the humble and contrite heart is its true ha¬ 
bitation. * Remember, my child, that should 
ypur future situation in life be distinguished, 
the higher your station in society, and the 
wider the influence which either wealth, pr 
talents, or any thing else may procure you, 
the more numerous may be the stings which 
your pride may have the power to shoot 
around you. And, oil the* contrary, if you 
cultivate benevolent feelings, and amiable 
manners, the more extensive will be the 
happiness you may "diffuse. How often 
s. have I seen a sting Wit into the bosom of 
humble ment (who perhaps only asked a 
look of recognition), by neglect or disdain, 
when a smile or friendly word would have 
cheered and animated^!”«—. 

m 
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Justina treasured in her heyrt these ob¬ 
servations of her father/ * 

The disease of fijfelross" rapicily increased 
each day; but we WCll not dwell on 'the 
mournful recital. He blessed his Justina, 
and sent his blessing to his long absent, but 
not forgotten child, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and consigned them both, with mes¬ 
sages of love, to the protection of their aunt. 
He confided his soul to the care of that Al¬ 
mighty Redeemer who had been his guide 
through life, and who, he felt assured, would 
be his support in death, an,d his portion be¬ 
yond the grave. To his charge and guidance 
he left his orphaned, portionless children, 
without a fear, knowing that he is faithful 
who hath*promised; and he died in peace 
and triumph. Nor will we dwell on the 
anguish of a youthful heart, first awakened 
to wo; yet which felt, at times,- that the 
richest consolations, the sweetest soothings 
of religion, and the most radiant anticipa¬ 
tions of heaven, are Reserved for those dark 
hours, which the world may imagine/are' 
spent in despair. 

Mr. Westby, who had been one of the 
principal creditors of Mr. Melross, comply¬ 
ing with arrangements previously made 
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w^th* him, procured'a passage for Justina 
in -one oft his owri shipg. After taking a 
tearful and * affection ahrleave of Mrs. Sel- 
wirc, she was placed «nder the care of a re¬ 
spectable lady, who wets returning- to New- 
York. The passive and fboumful girl was 
treated with kindness and attention by ail 
the passengers, which she .returned with 
gentleness and gratitude. But she retired 
from conversation, and seemed to firyl no 
other pleasure than in gazing on the expanse 
of ocean, and watching the waves as they 
rolled. The excitement which the scene 
produced had a benign influence on her 
mind; it seemed to lift her above grief; the 
world of waters remincleif her of the im¬ 
mensity of eternity, and the grandeur of her 
Creator’s kingdom, to which time appeared 
but a “ needle’s point,” and all below but 
bubbles glittering in the ’sunshine. This 
time, too, so brief, which was given her to 
serve her Lord on earth—was it right, to 
waste it in mourning^it his dispensations? 

• . T,hese, and similar reflections, induced her 
to make a # strong effort to recover some¬ 
thing like cheerfulness, *and to enter when 
required into conversation with the passen¬ 
gers. * There were alsfa Tarany ‘ books in the 
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cabin, and she tried one day ttfbe interested- 
in one of them, but thefceen relish was gone 
—“ I used to tell i*?y dear father - about', all 
that I read.” She doltfd the book, and wept. 
She tried her needle, and succeeded better 1 
in her desire of dosing her sorrow in occu¬ 
pation. “ He was always pleased to see me . 
industrious.” t This thought gave a new 
charm to sewing, and it now became part 
of the employment of each day. The thought 
of what he would approve often prompted 
her to do what else might not have occur¬ 
red to her mind. He wished to see me 
affable and polite to every one.” She there¬ 
fore, notwithstanding a timidity her father 
once feared she would find it difficult to 
conquer, oreciprocated every act of polite¬ 
ness, spoke a word of kindness frequently to 
all the*domestics, and had something expres¬ 
sly e of benevolent feeling, generally blended 
w r ith religion, to say to the rough sailors 
whom she passed on deqk. The sweet in¬ 
fluence of her manners was thrown over 
them all, and they refrained from swearing : 
in her presence, because she had gently . 
hinted that it pained her. 

Nearly five weeks had now passed on the 
sea, when the figki of Sandy Hook was 
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hailed by thje» voyagers ,“ like a star in life’s 
tremulous ®cean,” and soon after the mag¬ 
nificent hartfour afhd cjt^r of New-York 
opened to their viev^-~f* L lt is my native 
land!” tried Justina, as? her heart glowed 
with the thought that she was an American; 
“ I shall always love England too,” said she, 
melting into tender remembrances; “ it is 
the land of Cowper, Milton, Hannah More, 
Edgeworth, and of all the writers that have 
amused my childhood, and informed my 
youth. It is also endeared to me, for ever, 
by the society and instructions of my fa¬ 
ther, and as the land where his sacred relics 
lie.” 


After an absence of fiinC yearS, Justina 
landed in New-York; she had left it when 
a child of six years old, and she returned a 
tall and elegant girl of fifteen. Her aunt 

had removed to A-sooh after Justir^i 

had gone to England, and she still resided 
there. Justina went therefore to the house 
of Mrs. G. Ranmore, who had married ’the 
brother of her aunt’s late husband, and who 
had also been the friend of Justina’s mother. 
—“ It is Justina Fallkand* herself!” exclaim¬ 
ed Mrs. Ranmore, on seeing her. 

. She feceived a most oonfel welcome from 
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that were esteemed the best, f Whfen at 
home, she employed her^time as she plea¬ 
sed; her aunt did n'«£ dictkte toiler, for id- 
deed she never was able to perceive that 
Augusta was prone to a single fault; what¬ 
ever domestic cares or vexations disturbed 
th% serenity pf Mrs. Ran more, the presence 
of her darling niece always dispelled every 
fioud from her brow, and brought back 
smiles and sunshine. . 

The vigilant, but gentle eye of Justina, 
however, soon discovered many faults which 
were the offspring of extreme indulgence: 
she found that Augusta knew but little of 
the value and regulation of time, and that 
every branch of education to which her at¬ 
tention had jbeen directed, had been learned 
very superficially; she rose just at what 
hour she thought agreeable, she generally 
depended on learning her lesson on her way 
to school, which her ready memory allowed 
her ta% do, but which was forgotten nearly 
as sooti as recited. Her time at home was 
spent in reading just what she pleased, with-, 
out order, or any design but amusement, or 
with talking and laughing with her aunt, or 
assisting her when she happened to be in a 
litimour for it. 
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, Jus tin d represented to her, in the kindest 
’manner; the consequences of these habits, 
•and besohght her easrtSestly to exert herself 
to break them. At^gusta at first only laugh¬ 
ed at her, and said/she never intended to 
take her education so hard; that she did not 
consider it conducive to health or spirits to 
study orprork too much. . 

“ To have a good conscience, sister,” said 
ri Justina, “ is good for both health and spi¬ 
rits, and surely yours cannot be satisfied with 
such a waste of time.” 

By the sweet influence of example, and 
# the gentlest admonitions, pressed with ear¬ 
nest affection, Justina, by degrees, excited 
her wish to become lik^tlie sister she began 
to love so dearly, and she became, at her re¬ 
quest, her delighted instructress. Sh£ had 
brought with her the books she had used in 
her own education, and*now pursued*the 
same course of reading and study with her 
sister, that she herself had gone over in com¬ 
pany with her father Mournful, yet sweet, 
- wjere the remembrances that daily recurred 
* to' her mind; she explained difficulties that 
her sister # met with, often in the same lan¬ 
guage that her father had explained them 

VOL. I. ID ^ 
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to her; for his words and his voice would 

e 

be present to her memory. * .Sometimes she. 
would say — 44 Our deaP&ither said it was so.” 
This would always instantly satisfy Aur* 
gusta, who began to view Justina in a pe¬ 
culiar light, as one invested with authority 
by the father 'whom she revered, though 
she knew him not, to teach and guide her. 

* Justina’s expressed wish she now never 
thought, of disobeying; she rose in the 
morning as early as she called her, and 
learned whatever she bade her learn. Jus¬ 
tin# wa^rSlf^tetaey at the rapid improve¬ 
ment of her sister — 44 How pleased our dear 
father vroiild be with you !” she said to her 
one day. v 

44 Would he not be pleased with you too, 
dear Justina, who have taken such pains to 
mak'e his ignorant wayward child more 
worthy of/ilim ?” 

44 What a feeling of happiness has your 
sentiment given my heart!” said Justina; 
44 it more than repays what I have done for. 
you.” 

She selected for her sister the authors she 
thought m<*st beneficial for her to read; she 
jdso taught her to draw, for which they both 
possessed a taste; a«rd at the close of three 
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pr four*years, the pupil of Justina, knew 
nearly fts mu oil as herself. Their disposi¬ 
tions, UowevA% in^fnany respects, differed 
.widely; Augusfc/derived sport from almost 
e^ery object; without feeling any real ma¬ 
lice, she saw things in a ridiculous point of 
view, and would describe, them so ludi¬ 
crously, that Justina herself could not for¬ 
bear joining in her mirth. * §he herself, on 
the contrary, looked with lenity and t£n-. 
demess on the faults or ludicrous appear¬ 
ances of all; chaste and simple in her own 
attire, and in all that suftdQlKfed he^ she 
let other people adopt whatever style of 
dress they chose, and furnish their houses 
as they pleased, vriitfomt cbnsure or criti¬ 
cism; she let all their concerns so much 
alone, unless it was something in which she 
had power to assist them, that her aunt re¬ 
marked, that if it depended on Justipa, she 
should never hear any news. 

“ There, Justina," said Augusta,*“do you 
‘ hear that ? if it *vas not for me, bur dear£ 
aunt would receive no entertainment from 
what happens abroad.” 

On^ day, on returning from church, Au¬ 
gusta was describing a number of new hat? 
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which had appeared that morning ..among 
the gay ladies of the congregation, none of 
which suited her tastfe*/ sortie flaied.too 
much from the face, somekjvere too large or 
too scant, and some were too much over¬ 
loaded with lace, gauze, feathers, or flowers. 
A descant on shawls next ensued, until her 
sister said—“ One would suppose, Augusta, 
from your conversation, that people went to 
church only to see what each other had on.” 

“ Why, how can I help seeing,” said Au¬ 
gusta, “without I shut my eyes? and then 
I might go to sleep, you know, which you 
would approve of still less.” r 

“ It is not my approbation that you must 
think of in church,” replied her sister. 

Mrs. lianmgre and her sister-in-law, in 
New-York, kept up a friendship which had 
commenced in childhood, and in which their 
children shared. E.very summer Harriet 
and Louisa Hanmore passed many weeks 
with Jus t tina and Augusta, which was very 
/p$jjpant to them all. Thpse two young la¬ 
dies, and the two Miss Marleys, who lived 
aa ith their mother, next door to Mrs. Han- 
more, were the most intimate associates of 
the two sisters. Catherine Marley was a 
-Very lovely girl; she liad jpuch congeniality 
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.both in mind and heart with Justina. As 
Jjier£was seldom a day which did not bring 
th^families together, a close and endearing 
. intimacy could ndt fail to be the consequence, 

• Two years had elapsed since the eldest 
Miss Ranmore had •been married to Mr. 
Roswell, who was now in such a delicate 
state of health, that h\js phjjsicians recom¬ 
mended to him a voyage* to Bermuda, to 
pass the late autumnal months and the Win-, 
ter. His wife had always felt a great hor¬ 
ror of the ocean; but her love for him, 

" which many waters could mot quench,” 
made her resolve to accompany him. She 
thought if she could prevail on Justina to 
go with her, she a>hMld h£ve a friend and 
assistant in every exigency. .Her own sister 
she knew could not go, for their mother’s 
health was so weak, that she was obliged, 
very often, to commit to her daughter the 
care of the family. Mrs. Roswell, therefore, 
wrote to Justina, informing her.of these 
circumstances, t® which she adde*d such a&, 
pathetic appeallto their long friendship, that 
it moved her, and she thought, if her aunt 
and sister approved, she would not think of 
her own sacrifices, but would accompany 
her friend. She ^shewed the Jetter to them 
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both; they were affected by it, bik could 
not reconcile themselves to t^e idea W part¬ 
ing with Justina—“ Bds«des,” said itugdsta, 
“ there is notliing to be s&en there but bar-, 
ren rocks.” * r 

“ I confess,” said Justina, " the place she 
is going to is not interesting to my imagi¬ 
nation ; butsphen I picture to myself Har¬ 
riet, with her fearful and sinking spirits, 
watching over a sick, and it may Xe, a dy¬ 
ing husband, 1 feel strongly inclined to ac¬ 
company her.” 

After much reflection and discussion on 
the subject, they found, that though painful 
to part with each other, they had not the 
heart to refuse the urgent entreaties of Har¬ 
riet, and Justina’s answer to her friend was 
her own gladdening presence. They em¬ 
barked immediately, and found both their 
voyage and residence abroad pleasanter than 
they had expected; the sea air had an im¬ 
mediate ,and benign effect on the health of 
*}Mr. llos'well, which eveity day’s residence 
in this salubrious climate tefoded to confirm. 
His happy wife, whose feelings had before 
been desponding, now presented a Counte¬ 
nance that seemed to impart her own hap¬ 
piness to all around ber^ nor did they in 
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their io^ forget the Author of “ every good 
■ .gjpdrifcrfect gi£.” 

Puey found the inhabitants of the islands 
• amiable, friendly,* and desirous of contribu¬ 
ting to their accommodation in every way 
in their power. They would gladly have 
instructed them in many ^rts to lessen la¬ 
bour, and to augment the^boiufties of Nature 
by cultivating the ground tis was practised 
in their own favoured land; but Justina 
found them so satisfied with their Wn way 
of managing the soil, that she feared any 
suggestions of improvement in agriculture, 
would be as unwelcome to them as those 
of Triptolemus Yellowly were to the Shet¬ 
land Udaller. • •• • 

Her chief entertainment, #fter those de¬ 
rived from her own heart, were her letters 
from Augusta, which were frequent and 
long. She told her much of the occurrences 
in A-; she informed her that tvro gen¬ 

tlemen had come there to live, immediately 
after Justina had left it, with whonT she had* 
become acquainted, and who were frequent 
! visitors at her aunt’s. In the praises of one 
of tlidln her pen never seemed to tire; his 
name was Elmore. His intelligence, his 
elegant manners^, fine disposition, and at- 
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tentions to herself, were themes she painted 
with such eloquence, that\ Justiira Jiad^no 
difficulty in discovering, from her artless 
language, that his perfections, whether rea* 
or imaginary, had won the heart of .her 
youthful sister, which much increased her 
solicitude and, impatience to return. Of 
the other gentleman, whose name was Ar¬ 
lington, Augusta spoke much more seldom; 
she said he was highly esteemed by every 
body, but, for her part, she thought he was 
much too grave and taciturn. 


* «» «■ 


CHAPTER VI. 


I ike n soft gloomy cloud’s thine 1 air, 
r ling’d with the bun’s warm setting ra^s. 

And lightly o’ci thy hothead fair, 

*- In (iinny a spiral nnglet plays. Owensom 

« 

“ To-morrow then we shall see this won¬ 
derful sister of yours,” said Elmore, smiling 
to Augusta, “ of whom you have told us so 
much.” 

<« Yes, sir, her letter says that she will «be 
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here to-inorrow; but I am sure I never told 
. $011 tjiafc she \yas wonderful. 9 * 

in the first place, did you not 
• say she was the most beautiful creature in 
the world ?” 9 

“ I have never seen all the people in the 
world,” said Augusta; “ I only said she was 
more beautiful than any.person I had ever 
seen.” 

“ Oh! true,” said he, “ I believe you did 
only say that; but did you not also men¬ 
tion that she was the most sensible, the 
most amiable, the most engaging, and the 
most of every thing lovely that was ever 
seen ?” 

“ I believe I majf Iwftre spdken of her in 
that manner—and is it not true, aunt ?” said 
she, turning to Mrs.Ranmore; “isnot Jus- 
tina as I have described her?” 

“ You ought not to appeal to me, child,” 
said Mrs. Ranmore, “ for I am scarcely less 
partial than yourself; we had better leave 
the gentlemen to judge for themselves.” 
v “To-morrow fhen,” said Augusta, laugh- 
'ing, “ you shall judge for yourselves. I 
will not retract a sentence of aU I have ever 
told you of her; and when you become ae- 

d 3 
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•» « 

quainted with her, if you do not find it- ail 
to be true, you must have neither eyifc, ears,. 
nor hearts.” * ** 

“ Oh!” sighed Arlington, mentally, as lie. 
gazed on the face of Augusta, which the 
enthusiasm of affection had lighted up with 
new charms, “ if she at all resembles you, 
she must indeed be lovely.” 

After the gentlemen were gone —“ Au¬ 
gusta,” said Mrs. Ranmore, <s if it be true 
what Pope says, ‘ He hurts me most who 
lavishly commends,’ you have injured your 
sister by your praise; she must indeed be 
wonderful, as Mr. Elmore observed, to equal 
your description of her.” 

“ I am sure,” said Augusta, “ I w r ould 
not injure my sister for the world; but I 
can never speak of her without feeling that 
I am incapable of praising her as she de¬ 
serves ; yet, if you -think I have prepared 
them \or disappointment, I am sorry I have 
been so prodigal.—No!” cried she, after 
some reflection, “ I defy ,them to be disap¬ 
pointed in Justina.” 

Augusta was now in “ the brilliant mor-; 
ning of eighteen,” and a brilliant nforning 
it was indeed to her—she was “ beauty’s 
self;” her form was tall r and graceful, her 
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features regular and charming, her eyes ha- 

* .z§l, sh^d^d witt long dark lashes; but their 

• most^powerful captivation did not consist 
ip their beautiful hue, but in their varying 
and lovely expression. Her cheek was 
“ the residence of spring;” nothing in the 
garden of Flora could rival its rich carna¬ 
tion ; her lips could alone boast a deeper 
hue. Round her snowy forfchead and tem¬ 
ples, hair of glossy p-uburn sported in artless 
curls, and gave a romantic charm tcfher en¬ 
chanting countenance. 

Elmore was the handsomest ^nd most 
elegant man* in the world ; at least so Au¬ 
gusta thought, as well as most of his female 
acquaintance. But ho had qualities of an 
higher order—genius, cultivated by a finish¬ 
ed education, fascinating wit, polished and 
engaging manners, and an unceasing viva¬ 
city, which made his‘society delightful. 
But man is seldom perfect, and Augusta 
erred in thinking Elmore a paragon* Court¬ 
ed, admired, imitated, and assailed *by flat¬ 
tery in its every* form, he could not help 
.believing himself a superior being. He 
loved Augusta, but though his attachment 
was obvious to all, and she herself had not 
a doubt of it, he ^ad never yet avowed his 
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passion. A man less vain and penetrating 
than himself, would have discover^d^he jn~ 
fluence he had acquired over her hearf*; she ’ 
appeared even to disdain to disguise it; her 
eyes glistened at his approach; affection ani¬ 
mated every feature, and every accent; it 
blushed on her cheek, and played round her 
mouth in rosy smiles; she seemed to forget 
every other person present, and to give her 
attention only to him. 

Elmore was sensible of his power; he 
feared nothing from delay, and resolved to 
study with scrutiny the character of this 
charmer of his heart, ere he devoted him¬ 
self entirely to her. His sentiments were 
refined to fastidiousness: her ignorance of 
the world, and even that ingenuousness 
which betrayed her affection for him, which 
to others would have been a charm, in his 
eye was a fault; it' was indeed her most 
impolitic fault; apparent indifference might 
have akrmed and fixed him, but Augusta 
was unaccustomed to conceal any feeling, 
and had not learned to tutor her face to 
speak a language foreign to her heart. 

Arlington, possessed all that was great 
and good in the character of Elmore, with¬ 
out so fascinating an exterior: his person 
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* was tall and manly, but had none of the 

* pliant J^gance of Elmore’s; his counte- 

* nanSe^was noble and intelligent, but serious 
and thoughtful; his temper was naturally 
grave, and had been rendered still more so 
by a studious application to the acquire* 
ment of knowledge. To profound learning 
he added the firm virtues, of the Christian. 
Conscious rectitude, and an* absence of all 
fear of man, derived from an internal feel¬ 
ing of the support of Heaven, gave to his 
large dark, grey eyes, an expression as in¬ 
trepid as the warrior’s glance; they were 

► penetrating as if, with the sage, they would 
“ look all nature through,” yet as full of ten¬ 
derness and truth as*thcfingertuous eyes of 
infant affection. The personal graces, the 
sparkling wit, the seductive gaiety, the 
engaging and ensnaring flattery of Elmore, 
he half envied and half despised; he hignself 
was such a lover of truth, that no hopes or 
apprehensions of favour or disadvantage, 
'would have been*able to force frbm his 
lips a word bordering on insincerity. But 
though thus inflexible in integrity, and rigid 
iri inoraTity, the natural benevolence of his 
disposition made him gentle and courteous 
to all; and the pleasing manner in which 
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he unfolded the stores of his enlightened 
mind, made him an instructive Lnd desi¬ 
rable friend. Though not admired and com¬ 
plimented like Elmore, he was honoured and 
esteemed, and always received with compla¬ 
cent kindness by his«female acquaintance. 

When he first saw Augusta, dazzled by a 
beauty which not, “ the firm philosopher can 
scorn/’ at least* not a philosopher of six-and- 
twenty, he involuntarily sought her ac¬ 
quaintance. An acquaintance with her did 
not diminish his admiration : her mind was 
uncommonly improved for one so young, 
and he discovered that it was capable of 
every improvement; her heedless vivacity 
entertained hfrn, tlftsrc'ctitude of her princi¬ 
ples satisfied .even his ideas of morality, and 
he went on exploring new graces in her 
character,* and new virtues in her heart, 
until he found that he had completely lost 
his own. He was first aware of his danger, 
by a pang of jealousy arising from her ob¬ 
vious preference of Elmore: he struggled ■ 
for release, but it was too late; his chains 
were rivetted, and he found a melancholy 
pleasure in .thinking that they were so.— 

“ It is indeed impossible,” cried he; ” I feci 
that I can never cease«,to love her; my 
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Hopeless attachment shall never be known ; 
I.yill not ^attempt to supplant my happy 
rival^wfod shall not therefore injure him. I 
'will be solicitous only for her friendship ; I 
will *vatch to serve her; my happiness, as it 
respects this life, will be promoted by hers; 
may she be happy, though another make* 
her so! and whatever be my fate, I shall 
rejoice in her felicity.” 

Such were the reflections of Arlington. 
He resolved carefully to conceal what he 
imagined he could neither banish nor sub¬ 
due; and far from shunning the dangerous 
jyresencc of Augusta, he was almost a daily 
visitor at Mrs. Ran more’s. 

Augusta, though emtirdy unconscious of 
the deep interest he felt in all that related 
to her, regarded him as a friend, and Avas 
always pleased to see him. 

Justina had now been six months absent 
from home; her impatience to see her be¬ 
loved friends was every day increasing; 
and she felt, besides, no little curiosity to 
see that paragon of a man, whose perfections 
wjere the theme of Augusta’s pen. 

On the 1 expected day she arrived at her 
home, accompanied by Louisa Ranmore 
and-her brother. She was received with 
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transports of joy by her sister, and with the 
warmest affection by her aunt ^ ; ber com¬ 
panions too were welcomed with cordiality. 
They passed the day in gaiety and friend¬ 
ship, amusing each other with their mutual 
narrations. 

At tea, Elmore was announced with eyes 
glittering with happiness. Augusta intro¬ 
duced him to her sister and friends; she 
then looked with an expression of inquiry 
at her*sister, as if to mark the effect of his 
appearance on her. She v* r as satisfied that 
Justina did not think her encomiums on 
him were exaggerated; but'as she knev. 
her sister cared but little for mere per,o*:al 
graces, she was r extremely desirous she 
should hear him converse. Augusta was 
soon gratified; he entered into conversation 
with them all immediately, with ease and 
sprightlihess, and $oon convinced them that 
his beauty was not his most dangerous 
charm, 

Sodh afterwards Arlington entered: he 
found them laughing; eVery heart seemed 
to bound with happiness; his responded 
not; he oi?ly bowed to each at fiis intro¬ 
duction, and, when seated, appeared rather 
as a spectator than a sharer of their enjoys 
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rnents. engrossed with one another, they 
at fast se/Jiped almost to forget his presence. 
While he viewed them all with the most 
'earnest observation. Justina, in particular, 
engaged his attention , 1 as the sister of Au¬ 
gusta, He thought her lovely and inte¬ 
resting ; but oh, how inferior, to her trans- 
cendant sister! in dazzling beauty, she was 
indeed inferior; the soft red of her cheek 
‘ was faint, when contrasted with the crimson 
glow of Augusta. Her blue eyes, though 
fraught with every feeling that could touch 
the soul, seemed but the radiance of moon- 
Jight when nc 3 r the sun-bright eyes of Au¬ 
gusta. 

In form and stature* Justina resembled 
her sister, but she had more of. that grace 
which mind diffuses over the person, and 
which constitutes the mysterious charm of 
beauty. By nature as ingenuous as her 
sister, yet full of reflection, delicate and 
diffident, she indulged not in those heedless 
sallies with which her more youthful* sister 
delighted her auditors. The uncommon 
‘softness of her nature spread a kind of fe¬ 
minine attraction over her whole figure; it 
was an emanation so sweet, that it seemed 
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to infuse its own tenderness into every heart 
that approached her. £ • 1- 

When Arlington and Elmore had depart¬ 
ed late in the evening, Louisa Ran more 
broke out in the most extravagant.praises 
of the latter.—“ What wit, what genius, 
what sparkling black eyes ! surely no heart 
can withstand them.” 

“ I hope, sister, that yours will be able 
to withstand them,” §aid George Ran more,' 
“ for, by their direction, I think I can dis¬ 
cover that he cannot give you a heart in re¬ 
turn.” 

Augusta blushed with secret pleasure. 

“ 1 don’t want his heart,” said Louisa; 
“surely, biothei, one may admire a gentle¬ 
man’s eyes, without longing for his heart!” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied her brother, “ but 
yet a gentleman would fancy such a speech 
as yours*to be very encouraging:—but pray 
wfio was that very grave gentleman, Au¬ 
gusts, who entered last ?” 

“ It was Mr. Arlington.” 

“ Mr. Arlington, is it ?” said Louisa; “ I 
took him for Cato the Censor; I suspect 
that he is„a gentleman that neVer amuses 
himself much with laughing; what a starch¬ 
ed, stupid # creature he seems to be! «but I 
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heg your pardon, AugUsta, perhaps he is a 
lovej^of yotjrs.” 

“ A lover!” exclaimed Augusta; “ oh ho! 
h'e is # a philosopher.” 1 

“ Aqd does that prevent him from being 
in love?” said Ranmore, sjniling. 

“ Why, yes, if his philosophy is natural.” 

“ I wish then,” said George, “ he would 
tell me where lie learned his natural phi¬ 
losophy .—But you say nothing, Miss Mel- 
ross—pray wliat do you think of Mr.»Ar¬ 
lington ?” 

“ I think,” replied Justina, “ that liis face 
i^a very intelligent one; and though he was 
so silent, he looks as if he could say a great 
deal.” * • • 

“ My sister is right,” said Augusta; “ Mr. 
Arlington is a very sensible and excellent 
man ; and doctor Johnson himself could not 
talk more learnedly than he can, when he 
pleases.” 

“ Oh dear!” cried Louisa, “ I am ^glad 
then he chose to be sijent, for such high talk 
wopld not suit my unlettered ears. I sus¬ 
pect, though, that he will be a great favourite 
witfeJustifia, and I would advise # Mr. Phi¬ 
losopher to take care of his heart.” 

** His heart,” replied Justina, “ cannot be 
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in much danger from me, after resisting the 
charms of Augusta.” \' * 

“ Ah !” thought George Ranmore, he 
might have resisted the charms of the whole 
world, and yet find yours resistless* 8 ^ 

After passing a week at A*—, Louisa 
and her brother returned to New-Yo*rk, for 
it was still early in the spring, and midsum¬ 
mer was the time when Louisa’s annual vi¬ 
sit was generally made. 

It was with extreme delight and grati¬ 
tude that Justin a again took possession of 
her own room, and resumed, with her aunt 
and sister, her accustomed employments. 
Her days passed full of peace and serenity, 
in the c6nsci<fntidUs discharge of every 
known duty, and in the sweet sense of ap¬ 
proving Heaven. To the affection which 
she foupd at home, and her friendship with 
Catherine Marley, was now added a higher 
tone of society, in that of Arlington and El¬ 
more, who were daily with them, either at 
home, or in delightful walks abroad, with 

which the romantic environs of A-- a- 

bounded. 

As Elmore had been the w^flking^om- 
panion of Augusta by long habit, Arling¬ 
ton of course fell to * the share of Justina, 
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Whenever the narrowness of the path sepa¬ 
rated Jthe sisters, or its obstructions or steep¬ 
ness required assistance or guidance. Ac- 
1 customed to converse with her father from 
her cliij^lhood, about all f she learned or read, 
Arlington found in Justipa a companion 
capable, not only of comprehending and ap¬ 
preciating his stores of literature, and themes 
still more exalted, but of contributing a 
r large share of her own knowledge and sen¬ 
timents, to enhance the value of the in4el~ 
lectual repast. But still, though the society 
of Justina afforded him much pleasure, his 
heart was faithful to all its fondness for Au¬ 
gusta; and Justina was interesting to him 
chiefly as her sister, and* friendship he 
embraced as a solace to his unfortunate at- 
tachment. 

Not so Elmore; he directly felt the charms 
of Justina’s conversation, and listened and 
gazed from day to day with increasing ac£ 
miration, until all the glowing beauty of 
Augusta lost its powjpr, when compared 
with the superior grace and expressive coun¬ 
tenance of her sister. The vivacity of Au¬ 
gustus m«re interested him.—“ What a 
happiness,” said he to himself, “ to Tbe loved 
by one.of such mind and sensibility! and 
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why may I not cherish the hope?”. His 
opinion of himself by no means forbade 
such hopes. Still he was painfully placed 
as it respected Augusta. He had never, it 
is true, declared an attachment, bup&e was 
too honourable not to feel, that though he 
had not explicitly avowed his love, his fre¬ 
quent visits, peculiar attentions, and flatter¬ 
ing speeches, expressive of devotedness, a- 
mounted to the samQ thing, and were view- 
Vd by Augusta in the same light. Nor did 
he think, without much compunction, of 
the artless heart which had been won by 
his attentions, and which' his delinquency, 
he feared, would wound most deeply.— 
“ And yet,” cried die, “ is it honourable to 
marry a woman whom I no longer love— 
with a heart too so deeply impressed with 
the excellence of another, so much more 
preferred ? I am sure I should thank no wo¬ 
rn aqfor marrying me with such sentiments; 
besides, Augusta would soon forget it: such 
joyous spirits, springing from health and 
youth, will not easily be consumed by love 
or grief. A deserted Justina might die,'but 
Augusta, with her extraordinary*beaufcy and 
lively disposition, will achieve many con¬ 
quests, and I have no doubt that it will not 
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T^eloDg before she will view some other as 
she’ jvow vitfws me.” 

Thus believing what it wished, reasoned 
the .inconstant heart o^ Elmore. He had 
already formed his plan of conduct, which 
was gradually to decline iq, his attentions to 
Augusta (indeed, with the decjine of her 
power to interest him, his attentions were 
already in their wane), until she could not 
help perceiving his indifference. This would 
alarm her pride, and would, he hoped, 
duce a corresponding indifference on her 
part. He wished, in the mean time, not to 
excite the least suspicion in any one, of the 
transfer of his affection to Justina, whom he 
intended to observe attentively, to discover 
what were the sentiments she entertained 
for him. At present, viewing him in the 
light of a brother, her manners were fami¬ 
liar and cordial, and her conversation inge¬ 
nuous and unreserved. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Oh ! tell her, what she cannot blame, 

Though fear my tongue must ever bind; 

Oh! t^l her, that my viituous flame 

Is as her bpotless soul refin'd. Thomson. 

f 

reasonings of Elmore did but little 
justice to the sensibility of Augusta. She 
witnessed with painful astonishment the 
alteration in his behaviour to her, and en- 
deavoured in vain to account for it, by 
some possible ^emksness or levity in her 
own conduct. His visits were now less 
frequent, and when he did come, he was no 
longer the gallant, assiduous lover, but cold 
and constrained? in his deportment. This 
change, for which Augusta wept in solitude 
with the bitterest tears she had ever shed, ex¬ 
cited deep displeasuredn Mrs. Ran more and 
Justina; it was, however, an injury where 
pride and delicacy could seek no redress, 
and which must be endured with aK~the 
dignity of apparent unconcern and indiffer¬ 
ence. Elmore himself did not appear* to be 
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■happy, and Justina sometimes pitied him, 
imagining that perhaps it was some embar- 
rassments in business which distressed him, 
apd which deterred tym from encumbering 
himself with household cares and expences; 
and that he thought it improper to continue 
attentions which excited expectations it 
might not be in his power to fulfil. In this, 
however, they could not long be deceived; 
his circumstances were well known, and 
known to be affluent. But whatever might 
be the causes of his estrangement, it was 
soon very evident that Augusta’s power to 
dispel his cares by her smiles was entirely 
at an end; and it was ever the business of 
Mrs. Kan more and Justnfirto sftoth the sor¬ 
rowing heart of Augusta, to rouse and ani¬ 
mate her sense of propriety, and teach her 
to assume all the cheerfulness of indiffer¬ 
ence, in the sodety of th£ man whom they 
now wished her to consider as unworthy of 
her. • 

Sustained by the counsel and sympathy 
of her two belovfid friends, Augusta suc¬ 
ceeded so well in her efforts to appear cheer- 
firivuts to lead Elmore into the belief that he 
had predicted truly.—“ These light hearts,” 
vql. I. .e 

s 
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said he, w have never much depth of feel-* 
ing.” This idea, her humid eyes, as well as 
the pale hue of her cheeks, contradicted; but 
he seemed to be blin^ to these indications 
of a troubled heart, and chose to believe#that 
her sprightly accents and overacted smiles 
were genuine* 

One fine afternoon, Mrs. Ran more per¬ 
suaded Augusta to take a walk with her. 
Justina had some little jnatters to attend to 
attittfiie, and while engaged up stairs, she 
was called below to Mr. Elmore, who said 
he had come to invite her and Augusta to 
take a little ramble. * 

*• My sister,” said she, “ has already gone 
with my aunt, bst^fead something to do at 
home, and could not accompany them.” 

She was in hopes, that on this hint he 
would have taken his departure; but he sat 
down, and entered into conversation, and 
politeness obliged her to do the same. Their 
discourse led from one subject to another, 
until, at length, Elrnoro, emboldened by tlfd 
circumstance of their being alone, and which 
he feared might not again occur, disclosed 
the secret of his bosom, besought'her oem- 
passion and lenity, and acknowledged her 
as the mistress of his, heart and his .fate. 
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IJer contempt of him was in some measure 
softened by his grief and humility, which 
did not, however, prevent her from giving 
him an absolute refi { sal, unmitigated by one 
expression of esteem, or assurance of friend¬ 
ship. Her sister was pot alluded to by ei¬ 
ther of them; but she kne\y, from the hu¬ 
mility of his language in addressing her, 
which ill suited with his general opinion of 
his own merit, tl^at it was this conscious¬ 
ness that took from his claims to ac¬ 
ceptance that tone of manliness they would 
otherwise have assumed; while he felt, in 
the coldness*of her refusal, that the remem¬ 
brance of her sister made her regard his 
offer as so small an hoseiM', that she did not 
think it worth even the tribute of her 
thanks. He left the house, stung to the 
soul by her evident want of esteem, and 
enraged with* himself for affording her such 
an opportunity of mortifying him.—“ She 
must be mine, however,” exclaimed he to 
‘ 'himself; “ I will win her, if I have to wait 
.an age for her consent; she must love me, 
if it is only to compensate for what she has 
•;aw mfide me suffer.” , 

He still visited the house occasionally, 

. e 2 
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and whenever an unnoticed opportunity oc¬ 
curred, he would make some speech ex¬ 
pressive of high admiration to Justina, 
which she always received with coldness 
and displeasure. Once or twice he brought 
her some new book, in which he conveyed 
to her copies of verses expressive of his love 
and his despair, and of his fixed determina¬ 
tion to resign -her only with death. But 
Justina’s heart was impregnable to the at¬ 
tacks his flattery in every shape, and his 
poetry was as unavailable as the overstrain¬ 
ed eloquence of his love; and it was not 
only shielded by her disapprobation of his 
conduct to her sister, but by the deep im¬ 
pressions made on At <by«-the nobler qualities 
of Arlington. In the daily contemplation 
of his exalted character, and of virtues so 
congenial to her own, she had bestowed on 
him her affections, unsolicited,* and without 
any evidence of reciprocity, though she had 
every reason to hope for a return. Their 
tastes assimilated ; he sought her society, 
and delighted to communicate to her his 
opinions and feelings, which, as he was no 1 
egotist, to the rest of the world he was not 
in the habit of imparting. Of the state of 
her own heart she could not be ignorant. 
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. for all other society, compared to his, was 
insipid, and every other being insignificant 
in comparison with him. 

* Little indeed did the modest and unpre¬ 
suming Arlington suspect, or even wish for, 
such an influence over the heart of Justina; 
’ he had viewed, with surprise, the secession 
of Elmore from his allegiance to Augusta, 
and when he found he had indeed resigned 
his suit, it awakened in his own bosom 
hopes of obtaining her, which before he had 
not dared to cherish. The pensiveness her 
character had now acquired, made her still 
dearer to him than at first; he sought the 
society of the sisters more than ever, and 
endeavoured, by every kind office he could 
do them, to prove himself thfe friend of the 
family. He more frequently conversed, 
ho.wever, with Justina^who could not help 
viewing herself as the chief object of his 
visits. The new softness of his manners to 
. Augusta, she ascribed to the tenderness her 
sinking spirits jnspired, and she loved him 
the better for every evidence of affection he 
jshewejj. for her. 

Daily a witness of the distress of Au¬ 
gusta, whose happiness appealed to depend 
, on Elmore’s affection, she was in hopes, that 
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if Elmore was once convinced that tt all pur¬ 
suit of herself was vain, he would return to 
Augusta; but with the high ideas he en¬ 
tertained of his own merit, it was difficult 
to impress him with this conviction. With 
this motive she looked forward with plea¬ 
sure to an avowal of attachment from Ar¬ 
lington, which she meant frankly and un¬ 
hesitatingly to accept. 

One evening, Mrs. Ranmore and Au¬ 
gusta "had gone to visit their neighbours, 
the Marleys. Justina staid at home, and 
was sitting by the fire, with her work-table 
at her side, when Arlington entered. They 
conversed awhile on various subjects, when 

' j it ^ 

at last Arlington, who appeared much agi¬ 
tated, said—>’* Miss Melross, I feel greatly 
inclined to confide to you a secret, which 
it is probable, however, your penetration 
has discovered long ago.” Justina’s heart 
fluttered. He then continued, and profess¬ 
ed that'his affections were placed on an ob¬ 
ject so lovely, that it appeared almost pre¬ 
sumption to aspire to her; but that the na-> 
tural desire to seek happiness had,,at last- 
prompted him to make this disclosure, that 
he might leajjn from her if he had any pros¬ 
pect of success, in cherirhing an affection. 
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which he had hitherto found it impossible 
to conquer. 

These words were uttered with much 
emotion. No name was mentioned; and 
Justin a, with more than equal emotion, 
heard an avowal which she regarded as en¬ 
tirely relating to herself. When he paused 
for a reply, she, hesitatingly, expressed her 
surprise, that worth like his Should think it 
presumptuous to aspire to any one. 

“ Take care. Miss Melross,” said l,w, his 
face kindling with delight, “ how you en¬ 
courage hopes which may not be realized; 
from the kindness and friendship with which 
she treats me, I have no reason to doubt her 
esteem; but I want*twHt,am from you, who 
have such access to her heart, whether love, 
ardent and faithful as mine, may not in 
time hope from her an expression of senti¬ 
ment more tender than esteem; if you think 
I may not, I expect from your candour you 
will tell me so.” . 

Blushes dyed the cheeks of Justina—her 
tongue faltered? Arlington gazed at her, 
wondering at her emotion.—“ You fear to 
"gfre me pain. Miss Melross; my hopes are 
presumptuous—she cannot love me—and 
ydur kind heart is reluctant to tell me: is 
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it not so ?” said he, with a mournful voice. 

Justina could scarcely speak from extreme 
agitation, yet desirous of removing every 
anxious fear, from one whose character was 
as humble as it was exalted, said—“ The 
person, sir, whom you have honoured with 
your affection has not only the strongest 
conviction of your worth, but is as sensible 
of its influence on her heart as you need 
wish.” 

“ You delight—you amaze me! But from 
what have you discovered this? Pardon 
me, that I admit a doubt of the possibility 
of such happiness—from what do you draw 
your conclusion? is it only from observa¬ 
tion, or has she h^t 4^5 made her artless heart 
known to you ?” 

“ Who, sir?” cried Justina, almost start¬ 
ing- , 

“ Your sister—surely you know it is of 
Aug\ista I am speaking.” 

“ My sister!” faintly sighed out Justina. 

Arlington looked at her, and saw at a 
glance the mistake they hsfd both been un-; 
der. The glow of her cheek was succeeded 
by gtt ashy paleness; her tremulous lip ap¬ 
peared to essay in vain to speak; her eyes 
were cast doton, as if they knew not where 
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.to find refuge. The colour again mounted, 
and spread over her cheeks and forehead— 
he saw a confusion which he felt his absence 
only could relieve.—“ Miss Melross,” said 
he, approaching her as he took his leave, 
“ before I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
my heart was irrecoverably /our sister’s.” 

Justina, in the solitude of her own room, 
wept over all her earthly prospects blighted; 
but even this feeling was lost in the over¬ 
powering shame which the remembrance 
of the past scene produced.—“ I might have 
conquered, or«at least for ever concealed my 
* attachment, and rejoiced in the happiness 
of my sister. I could^ beyjrpis^rv—I could 
suffer in solitude and silence; but to have 
my weakness and disappointment thus 
known, pitied, and perhaps despised, by the 
man.of all others whose £steem I am most 
ambitious of possessing—oh, it is insuppbrt- 
able! But why do I thus grieve? my mis- 
Jtake, though it covers me with shame, is 
not sinful; I neve^suspected the attachment 
of Mr. Arlington to Augusta; I therefore 
h^d no design of being the rival of my sis¬ 
ter. I have been, without intention, the 
enemy of her peace in another quarter— 

iE 3 
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here I will repair it: she shall forget the 
unworthy Mr, Elmore—I will endeavour to 
impress powerfully on her mind the supe¬ 
rior excellence of Mr. Arlington, whom she 
will accept. Oh, happy sister! and he shall 
esteem me, and perhaps he will forget the 
interview of this evening, for he shall never 
observe any thing farther to confirm it.” 

With these reflections and resolves, Jus- 
tina ^endeavoured to calm and fortify her 
mind. Religion, too, came to her support; 
it was a trial which she must bear with re* 
signation—act like a Christian in the strug- 
ple of conflicting feelings, and all would' 
yet be well. , 

Blit Arlington did not, as Justina hoped, 
forget the interview of that evening; she had 
openly avowed her attachment to him, nor 
could he doubt it; for the. deep emotion 
with which it was uttered proved its truth. 
He had witnessed too the exquisite disap¬ 
pointment and shame which attended the 
removal of the mistake, apd he remembered 
it with sorrow and distrust. He did not, 
with his usual candour, do justice to^jthe 
generous disinterestedness of Justiha’s cha¬ 
racter. He feared that she might, perhaps, 
still cherish hopes of {gaming his heart, and 
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prevent his success with Augusta, over 
whom he knew her influence was almost 
unbounded. Upon this suspicion, unwor¬ 
thy of his noble heart, he acted, by treating 
Justina with unusual reserve and coolness; 
she felt it keenly, but it did not alter her de¬ 
termination of serving him in his pursuit of 
Augusta. His fine and amiable qualities 
were now constantly her theme when con¬ 
versing with her sister, until she at length 
entirely persuaded her and her aunt, ttftt 
there was not such another man upon earth. 

It was not long before Arlington himself 
avowed his attachment for Augusta. Her 
feelings were all averse to his proposal, but 
Justina could give ndfcifiilf to* the thought 
1 that she would not soon entirely love him, 
and considered her destiny as the happiest 
ever allotted to woman. Her aunt, who 
had long viewed him as one of the best^nd 
most distinguished of men, strongly urged 
his acceptance. Thus reasoned with by 
Justina, advised by*her aunt, and piqued by 
the desertion of filmore, Augusta passively 
allowed herself to be considered by Arling- 
toif as his future wife. Justina thought she 
had been doing perfectly right all this while, 
' for It was her real opinion, that no woman 
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could help loving Arlington; and that '’his 
chosen wife must be the happiest woman 
in’ the world. She therefore now began to 
wonder why her sister was always so mourn¬ 
ful. She often found her in tears, and at 
length entreated her to tell her the causes— 

K What makes you so sad, dear Augusta ? 
You, whose prospects are so bright with 
happiness, ought surely to rejoice.” 

“ I know I have every thing that ought 
td make me happy,” she answered; “ yet, 
notwithstanding all this, the world has so 
few charms for me, that if I ( was only pre¬ 
pared for death, I think I should be willing 
to meet it.” 

“ Oh, my‘sisttr'l*'’cried Justina, “ that is 
a very wrong feeling to indulge; we should 1 
never, even in extreme wretchedness, wish 
to dfcsert the post assigned us by our Crea- 

? i 

tor. But how can it be, that my young, 
healthful, and blooming sister, who is the 
earthly treasure of so many hearts, should, 
wish to leave this world ?” 

“ I know,” replied Augusta, “ that Mr. 
Arlington is an excellent man—I esteem 
him as such; I know also that Mr. Elifiore 
has behaved unworthily, and yet I cannot 
help endeavouring to excuse him in some 
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way or otter, and of thinking of him con¬ 
tinually : this makes me so sad. Yet, dear 
Justina, I believe I should live in peace, 
ahd indeed be comparatively happy, if you 
and fny aunt did not suppose it necessary 
for me to marry another. Why should I 
be married? You know I am very young 
yet—I sometimes think of telling Mr. Ar¬ 
lington the true state of my feelings, and 
begging him to release me.” 

Justina, who was much moved at the 
first part of her speech, was alarmed at the 
conclusion, aiyl entreated her to keep her 
* faith to Arlington.—“ You will yet, I am 
sure, my dear sister, love him, notwithstand¬ 
ing ^our present feelings; and do not, I be¬ 
seech you, wound a heart that has loved 
you so long and so fondly, by asking him 
to release you from your engagement; wait 
at least a little longer, and try what time 
will do in his favour. Surely he is far more 
.interesting than Mr. Elmore; indeed, I have 
often wondered that* such a light, frivolous 
character could impress you so deeply, for 
it seems to me that it is only the grave and 
seridus that have power to make a lasting 
impression on the heart.” 

. : “ Why, you knQW, Justina,” said Au- 
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gusta, pettishly, “ that people difljer in tlieir 
tastes; Mr. Arlington therefore suits you 
so well, that I do wish most sincerely you 
would take him yourself.” 

The attachment of Arlington to Augusta 
was now pretty well known through A——; 
the chief wonder was, that Justina had not 
been his choice; they were looked upon as 
exactly made for each other. Elmore was 
at this time absent on a visit to his parents, 
who lived in another state, and had there¬ 
fore not yet heard of any of the late events 
in A-. ( 

Catherine Marley was desirous of taking - 
a ride to the Northern Springs with her fit* 
ther, who was going near Saratoga on some 
business, and she came to urge Justina to 
go with them, as they intended to be absent 
only a day or two. Justina, whose mind 
W33 making incessant efforts to be cheerful, 
who had not only her own sinking spirits 
to support, but those of Augusta, gladly ac- a 
eepted the invitation^ in hopes that the 
delightful scenes of Nature she would pass 
through, would have a refreshing effect on 
both her hfealth and spirits. This she r had 
often found to be the case, in the reviving 
feelings which only a Country walk produ-. 
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ced; the society of her friend too was al¬ 
ways inspiriting; their views of happiness 
were the same—the flowing rivers and ver¬ 
dant landscape excited in each similar feel¬ 
ings of religious adoration. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
##»##»###### ## # ##### 


Tiie paitnei of my cradle and my bed. 

My own, i#y only sister ! Mu man. 

In the afternoon of the day <jjf JTustina’s de¬ 
parture, Augusta, wishing to have a book 
she had seen her sister reading the day be¬ 
fore, went into her room in search of it; 
not folding it upon her tgble, she opened 
the closet where her sister kept her books, 
and found on the shelves a volume which she 
.recollected Elmore had brought Justina to 
read, and which s]ie had had no opportu¬ 
nity to return. Filled with bitter remem- 
bijmces, jtfie took the book and opened it. 
The thought that he had read tliem, gave 
some # of the passages interest, and she sat 
ddwn to look the book over; in turning the 
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leaves she found a written papex which she 
opened—it was the hand of Elmore, that 
well known and ever dear hand; the paper 
contained a copy of verses, expressive of 
ardent and unremitting love—whose con¬ 
stancy no coldness could discourage, nor 
time nor absence diminish. An icebolt went 
to the heart of Augusta as she read it— 
here then the enigma was solved—here was 
the cause of Elmore’s estrangement from 
herself, and of Justina’s extraordinary inte¬ 
rest in the success of Arlington, that when 
her sister should be married, she, Justina, 
might accept the love of Elmore without - 
reproach; for this she had disregarded the 
pleadings of Jiugusfa, and, in spite of her 
misery, had, by her influence, kept her bound 
to Arlington.—■" Is it you, my sister, my 
best beloved, my instructress, whom I be¬ 
lieved as perfect as humanity is susceptible 
of—is it you who have done this! and was 
it your sister, who thus confided in you,, 
that was to be your victim! Oh ! the de¬ 
sertion of Elmore is nothing in comparison 
to s«ch perfidy!” # 

Sobs of grief, accompanied with lears 
that would not cease, burst from the almost- 
broken heart of Augusta. Her aunt* hap-. 
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pened at tb^ time to enter the room, and 
asking her the cause of her distress, shecould 
only throw her arms around her neck, and 
weep ;Jbut on urging her for an explanation, 
she shewed the verses that had so affected 
her. ’ ' 

Her aunt more than shared in all her feel- 
ings. Her indignation knew no bounds; 
Justina was instantly transformed, in her 
mind, to a being the most cruel, base, and • 
treacherous—to seek thus her own happi¬ 
ness at the expence of her darling, and to 
pierce the artless heart which confided in 
her counsel and affection, was a crime not 
to be forgiven nor extenuated. * • 

While the aunt and niece were weeping 
together, they were told that Mr. Arling¬ 
ton was below.—“ Oh! dear aunt, I cannot 
see him—oh that you woujd obtain from 
him my release! I do injustice to his worth" 
to be engaged to him with my present feel¬ 
ings; I should have thrown myself before 
on his generosity, Justina would have 
permitted me. Let me live a single life, 
and let me Jjve and die with you: it would 
comfort me much when you return, if you 
. could tell me that I was free.” 

!* I would do any thing to comfort you. 
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my dear,” said her aunt; “ and indeed I be¬ 
lieve in this case you are entirely right.” 

Mrs. Ran more, as mildly as she was able, 
informed Arlington of the state of Augusta’s 
mind, and that, in her opinion, much as she 
deplored thefcecessity of it, it would be best 
to dissolve an engagement which occasioned 
such unhappiness to Augusta; she left him 
some hope, however, that these variable 
feelings might pass away, and that, at some - 
future period, his attentions might be ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Arlington, though deeply wounded, he¬ 
sitated not a moment to relinquish every 
claim.— k< The .happiness of Augusta,” he 
declared, “ was dear to him; he would not, 
therefore, hold her bound by any promise 
that was productive of the slightest uneasi¬ 
ness, and*that,for the future he should con¬ 
sider himself as nothing more than the friend 
of both sisters.” 

The mention of Justina’s name again 
roused ail Mrs. llanmore’s anger, and she 
could scarcely refrain from telling Arling¬ 
ton the whole story of her supposed, trea¬ 
chery: but she checked herself, and only 
said—“ You are indeed much indebted, sir, 
to Miss Melross; Aand you may tliank her 
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' for much of-your present disappointment.” 

“ How* madam ?” demanded Arlington, 
•with great earnestness. 

“ I cannot tell you at present,” said the 
incautious aunt; “ only I will say, I have 
been very much deceived in4he integrity 
and ingenuousness of Justina’s character.” 

Arlington, who had long suspected that, 

. in some way or other, the influence of Justi- 
Oia over her sister would prevent their union, 
gave in to this remark, and said—“ 1 had 
hoped a very different line of conduct from 
Miss Melross* 

" “ Oh!” replied the aunt, “ I suppose Miss 
Melross thought her own .happiness was 
quite as important as her sister’s.” 

This speech completed the mistake of 
Arlington, and excited in his breast the 
. strongest displeasure against Justina, which 
he expressed in terms of which the remem-* 
brance him pain long after. 

.When Mrs. Ranmore returned to her 

# •* 

niece, she brought to, her the joyful intelli¬ 
gence of her restoration to freedom; and 
Augusta, in,being relieved from the shac¬ 
kles which had so long weighed on her spi¬ 
rits, felt something of her former cheerful¬ 
ness revive. 
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Early the next afternoon JActina returned 

home; but instead of the cordial welcome 

• * 

she was accustomed to receive, she met with 
cold and altered looks from her aunt" and 

i 

sister. She endeavoured to obtain some ex¬ 
planation, '0ht they seemed desirous to a- 
void conversation with her. Augusta wept 
when her sister entreated her to assign some 
reason for her behaviour, and her aunt only, 
answered by some expression of contempt.* 
She at length learned, from some of their 
observations, that the engagement of Ar¬ 
lington with her sister v*as dissolved, and 
that he had withdrawn his pretensions to 
her hand. She inquired earnestly how this 
had happened, but was only answered with 
—“ He too despises you, for he expressed 
himself to that effect.” 

Justina felt as if she could suffer no more 
‘ she retired to her own room, to conceal, as 
well as to indulge, her sorrow: to be de¬ 
spised by Arlington, was indeed a sorrow.of 
a nature to throw a shade alike over all her 

j 

worldly joys and woes; 

“ To which life nothing darker nor brigbjter could ^ring; 
For which joy had no balm, and affliction no sting.” 

“ And what have I done to be despised by 
him ?” she cried ;«“*the weakness I once be- 
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trayed, by an unfortunate mistake, has ne¬ 
ver been repeated; I have endeavoured all 
in my power, and perhaps beyond what 
was justifiable, to inspire Augusta with my 
own ideas of his merit—why should he 
blame me that he does not sucked ? can it 
be possible that he supposes I have confessed 
to my sister my weakness, and that out of 
pity to me she has rejected him ? he surely 
cannot think quite so meanly of me; yet 
Tie has told my aunt that I am the object of 
his contempt. Ah! whatever he may think 
of me, how could the generous Arlington 
tdl her so!” 

Justina’s reflections on her own conduct 
and theirs were very urfS&tisfaetory ; but 
they ended in a resolution to quit, for the 
present, the house of her aunt .—“ I cannot 
live thus, deprived of their affection and es 
teem, apfl my absence will probably set all 
things to rights.” She next revolved in her 
mind where she should go, and what site 
should do, as she would 'be obliged, for the 
future, to depend on # herself. She finally 
determined to go to New-York, to Mr. Ran- 
more’5 and to*seek a situation as a tdtoress 
in some family. For this employment she 
was eminently qualified, both as it respected 
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acquirements and disposition. She had al-c 
ways a peculiar fondness for instructing 
children, and took delight in their society, 
and now felt grateful to Heaven, in thinking 
she was thus qualified. She made an effort to. 
dismiss her mournful feelings, and to trust 
in God that all would yet be well. She re¬ 
collected, that in the youthful enthusiasm of 
her feelings, she had wished for trials, and 
she recollected too, what her father had' 
said of that support which she could neve? 
seek in vain.—“ Oh, my father!” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ I am now alone and friendless hr 
the world; but thy counsel still shall guide 
me, and I will repair for consolation to that 
source where ifooU hast taught me it is ever 
to be found.” 

She met her aunt and sister at tea, and 
told fhem of the plan she had formed for 
leaving therrf awhile. Her aunt appeared^ 
to reflect on it, but did not express any dis¬ 
approbation ; her sister only wept. Justina 
retired, after tea, -to her own room aggftn, 
to meditate and weep, and to contemplate, 
her now determined plan, which she meant 
immediately to pursue. Th‘e thought of 
leaving her aunt and sister was inexpres¬ 
sibly painful.—But why should I grieve,* 
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-sSfid she; “ they are willing to part with 
m£,. and I am certainly, though without 
design, the cause of trouble to them. I 
will therefore go; it is a sacrifice I am 
called to make, nor will I shrink from it.” 
The comforts of her own room were also 
endeared to her by a thousand associations; 
•her bureau, where her clothes were neatly 
placed; the table on which she wrote or 
drew; her closet of books; the couch on 
which she had slumbered and dreamt of 
happiness; the pictures which hung round 
the walls, painted by herself and sister, in 
tours when the sweetest affection united 
them. She approached mournfully the 
window which overlooked a garden of con¬ 
siderable extent. Although the night was 
warm, the branches of the trees were wa¬ 
vering with a gentle wind in a resplendent 
moonlight. ' • 

Justina, oppressed, restless, and melan¬ 
choly, felt inclined to take a walk in the 
Open air, to inhale the freshness of the 
breeze, and fancied ^liat she might be able 
to enjoy something like peace,“in the con¬ 
templation ftf the serene heavens,* and in 
wandering through the moonlighted sce¬ 
nery of the garden. She went softly down. 
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opened the door with as little ,noise as po£ ' 
sible, and walked to the foot of the garden, 
where there was a path which crossed it, 
through an avenue of fruit trees. This 
path she traversed for some time, occupied 
with various thoughts, when she was start¬ 
led by hearing her name pronounced by 
some one near the fence; but in the mo- 4 
ment of her agitation the voice said—“ Be 
not alarmed. Miss Melross, it is a friend 
' and, at the same instant, a gentleman, whom 
she immediately recognised to be Elmore, 
sprung over into the garden. 

Justina’s heart swelled with resentment,for 
she considered him as the true cause of the 
unhappy dii/erencus that now existed, and 
instantly resolved, that if he again made any 
mention of his love, she would offend him 
in such a manner that he would never ven¬ 
ture to renew the subject.—“ What do you 
mean, sir, by this intrusion ?” said Justina. 

‘fc Pardon me. Miss Melross; I was en¬ 
joying a ramble by moonlight; the attrac¬ 
tion, of course, drew me this way: on look¬ 
ing over into the garden, with the true ro¬ 
mantic spirit of a lover, to reghle nay 'eyes, 
with a sjight of the paths where your feet 
trod, and the flowers that bloomed beneath 1 
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^yRur eye, what were my transports to be¬ 
hold you here yourself, in a solitude offer¬ 
ing an opportunity for an interview too in¬ 
viting to withstand! and here l-am.” 

• “ You have entered, sir, like a robber, w 
said Justina, “ and you may depart the 
same way as soon as you please, for J go 
instantly into the house.” 

" Do not leave me, I beseech you. Miss 
Melross; let me only.speak a word to you.” 

" Speak, then, sir, with as much dispatch 
as possible.” 

“ I have only,” said he, “ returned to 

A- this very day, and I have heard 

news the most important.” 

“ What, sir ?” 

“ That Mr. Arlington is to be married to 
Miss Augusta.” 

“ Well, sir, what then?” 

" yP'hy then,* since I idust speak all.I 
havfe to say in a breath, with all due liu~ 
mility, is there not one objection removed 
to my success with yourself?” 

“ Not one, sir,” replied the offended Jus¬ 
tina; “ such an event would rather increase 
nay objecttons.” 

“ How, pray, madam ?” 

VOL. k JF 
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<fi By raising my pretensions, sir; for, if'* 
one sister marries a man so honourable, and* 
of such distinguished worth, the other, of 
course, could never be satisfied with one so 
vastly his inferior.” 

“ But you don’t consider, madam,” cried 
Elmore, who was enraged at her speech, 

“ that your sister is a thousand times more 
beautiful than you are, as well as more 
amiable; you are no more to compare to 
Her than yon pale moon is to the sun in its 
meridian.” 

<e The moon, I think, is sufficiently 
bright,” said Justina, smiling : “ however, 

I am not the least ambitious of being 
thought either beautiful or amiable, by one 
whose admiration is as fitful and mutable as 
the pale orb you allude to; and so I give 
you back your simile.” 

“ Good night, * Miss Melross !” saidv El¬ 
more. w Should I ever, madam, renew the 
subject of this night, I hope you will treat 
rne with all the scorn and contempt I shaft" 
deserve; that is, with as*much as you have 
done at present.” Saying this, he indig-> 
nantly sprang over the fence, ahd 
slowly and mournfully pursued her way 
into the house. 


a 
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CHAPTER IX. 


I said to Friendship’s menac’d blow, 

Strike deep ! my heart shall bear; 

Thou canst but add one bitter wo 

To those already there. Anon. 

During Justina’s absence from her room, 
her aunt and sister had been conversing to¬ 
gether respecting her, after they had with¬ 
drawn to tJieir own chamber. The vivid 
recollection of her virtues—her disinterest¬ 
edness and aftectionkfor th^m; inclined them 
to think that they suspected her wrongfully. 
She was going to leave them too the next 
day, and they felt as if they could not sleep 
without parting as frier/ds with her fqr the 
fright. 

, ^ With the intention of treating her kind¬ 
ly, they both entered her room, where they 
found the candle burning, and herself ab¬ 
sent. They both went to the window, and 
► sagv bj»the light of the moon* through the 
intervals of the trees, that shq was walking 
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with a gentleman in earnest conversation ; 
her form by moonlight, as by daylight, could 
not be mistaken; and the person of.the 
other, at whatever distance, was by Augusta 
impossible not to be recognised. All their 
indignation revived jvith added strength. 
Justina immediately afterward came in— 
they heard her close the hall-door with the 
gentlest noise imaginable, and directly ap¬ 
peared before them trembling like a culprit, 
for *the countenance of her aunt terrified 
her. She saluted her with the most cutting 
sarcasms—accused her of base arts and trea¬ 
chery, in winning the affection^ of Elmore 
from her sister—and then using all her in- 
• fluence to oblige* Augusta to marry Arling- 
% ton, entirely to answer her own selfish ends, 
regardless of the happiness of her sister. 

Justina waited until the storm was some¬ 
what spent, and then, with the tone of con¬ 
scious innocence, replied—“ It is at lease 
some satisfaction to know of what I am ac- 

* V-» 

cused; I did persuade my sister, perhaps, 
more than was right, to favour Mr. Arling¬ 
ton ; for, notwithstanding he has told you 
that he despises me, I think highly of hipi.« 
Mr. Elmore J thought did not deserve her, 
and I told her so. My judgment may have 
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erred as to what would constitute her hap- 
‘ piness, still her happiness was the motive 
that guided me. I have not had one selfish 
view throughout, except as my happiness 
is connected with my sister’s.” 

“ And this moonlight interview with 
your Romeo was also occasioned by your 
wish to promote the happiness of your sis¬ 
ter, was it?” 

“ My meeting with Mr. Elmore was # ac¬ 
cidental, and terminated very speedily.” 

“ I suppose it appeared short to you; but 
I believe nothing you say—you well know 
how to gloss over every thing that appears 
wrong; you are celebrate^fqr your persua¬ 
sive manners; ancT my artless American 
child, with all her superior natural attrac¬ 
tions, is not sufficiently educated to cope 
with a polished Londorvbred lady.” 
s Justina was overpowered by the bitter¬ 
ness of her aunt’s reproaches; she replied, 
"With an agitated voice —“ It matters but 
little where I was educated, since the sole 
instructor I ever had was not capable of 
teaching me treachery.—Do you too, dear 
Abgusta, think of me as my aunt does ?” 

“ I don’t know what to think—I only 
know that I am veiy miserable.” 
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They parted for the night mutually un- 
happy. Amidst all her grief, it was some • 
little comfort to Justina that the true secret 
of her heart was not known.—" Arlington, 
though he contemns me, will never boast 
of that. I am now” said she to herself, 

“ more than ever convinced that my absence 
from A-is desirable on their own ac¬ 

counts, as well as my own; the steam-boat 
degarts to-morrow morning for New-York, 
and I will go with it—longer stay is only 
lengthened wretchedness. Arlington has 
expressed contempt for me: and why? he 
cannot imagine, as they do, that it is the 

love of Elmore I am desirous of. Well! I 

0 1 

will leave them to rectify their own mis¬ 
takes in my absence—my aunt believes me 
not, but she may one day know that I ne¬ 
ver deceived her. „,If my owp heart accuse 
me not, why am I thus miserable?” 

She placed her Bible on her table, and 
read for consolation; peace visited her; site 
felt in her prayer that she was not without 
a friend, and laid herself down to sleep un¬ 
der the shadow of his wings. 

* ° c « 

She rose the next morning before the aay 
fcad dawned—she endeavoured to drive a-*' 

y i 

way the Sorrowful feelings which nearly 
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overwhelmed her heart, by recommending 
* herself to the care of Heaven. Her ward¬ 
robe,’which she always kept in complete 
•order, was soon arranged in her trunk, m 
*■ which she also threw a few of her favourite - 
books: by the time she had finished her em- 
. ployment, she heard her aunt and sister be¬ 
low, and made an effort to compose her 
mind, to meet them at morning prayers, 
which was their daily practice. 

Their meeting was serious and mournfal; 
all displeasure was banished from the . face 
of her aunt, who accosted her with kindness. 
Justina mentioned her intended departure; 
tears filled all their eyes, but nothing was 
said to prevent her, n?xcept*li2r aunt said— 
“ I don’t see why you should go so soon as 
to-day—next week would do as well.” 

“ No, dear aunt, since it is resolved that 
it is best for me to go, I'wish to depart i*n- 
ifiediately; I could not endure the pains of 
parting, which I now feel, for a whole week 
—it is much worse than absence.” 

** You will Write to us I hope,” said her 
aunt. 

1 Ceftainlv, as soon as I arrive in New- 
York.” • 

From the breakfast-table she went into 
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Mrs. Marley’s, to request Catherine and her 
young brother to accompany her on board. 
Her friends expressed some surprise at .her 
sudden departure, but supposed it was mere¬ 
ly for a short visit, which she sometimes 
made to New-York, and readily consented 
to escort her to the boat. 

When she returned home, her aunt came 
to her, and gave her a handful of bank¬ 
notes. The acceptance of them was painful 
to her, but she feared that a refusal would 
be deemed disrespectful to her aunt, whose 
feelings she did not wish to wound. While 
her aunt had evinced for her a mother's love, 
she, on her part, had always manifested in 
return feelings of filial affection; and in in¬ 
stances of similar bounty, had felt all the 
obligations of a grateful child, which it was 
sweet to acknowledge; but now, while she 
was ungrateful and unworthy, the debt she 
owed her felt heavy; and she would rather 
have declined any farther increase of obli¬ 
gation ; she thanked her, therefore, as she 
accepted the money, with tearful eyes. 

Catherine Marley and her brother now 
came in, ari^l JuStina soon after rose to em¬ 
brace her aunt and sister; she could hardly, 
support herself during the farewell, which 
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'Wfts serious and kind on their part, though 
Justina was fully sensible that every send- 
* tnent of esteem was banished from their 
minds. 

Just as she was goixfg into the boat, she 
met Arlington returning from it. He seem¬ 
ed surprised at the sight of her going on 
board, but merely bowed, made no inquiry, 
and expressed no* regret She drew her 
green veil more closely round her face, "to 
shun his observation; he saw the action, and 
had a momentary view of her tearful, mourn¬ 
ful countenance; she then disappeared un¬ 
der the awning, and he saw t her no more. 
He stood on the shore until the boat had 


left it, not without some feelings of com¬ 
punction, at suffering her thus to depart 
without a wor£ of farewell. As a lady, she 
w^s entitled to more consideration, and Cer¬ 
tainly as a long-endeared and intimate friend, 
R&had behaved with unkindness; he thought 


of her loveliness, of her melancholy counte¬ 
nance, of her affection for himself, of the 
sensibility he had wounded; but then came 
theVemembrance of her selfishi1|pss and trea¬ 
chery.—“ Oh! what a pity,” cried he, “ that 
.a being so gentle mid refined, should want 
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generosity and principle!” Yet this, on the 
other hand, contradicted as it was by ill he 
had before observed of her, he could hardly 
quite believe. " 

Thus, in some way or other, either with 
approbation or censure, was her image con¬ 
stantly occurring to his mind. Blit disap¬ 
pointed as his affection had been in Augus¬ 
ta, and deceived in Justifta as to some quali¬ 
ties he thought most estimable in the female 
character, he now resolved to relinquish en¬ 
tirely all his dreams of future, bliss, which 
he had indulged in an ideal union of con¬ 
genial hearts, and to “ finish his journey 
alone.” n 

Justina being committed by her friend 
to the^care of the respectable master of the 
vessel, went imnnediately into the cabin. 
Scaicely able to support the anguish of her 
heart, she laid down in the birth allotted 
to her,*' and closed the curtain which Ex¬ 
cluded her from the view of the other pas¬ 
sengers. From the little 1 window in the 
birth, she saw the receding shores of A—^ 
and Arlington standing on the bank.—^I 
shall see him perhaps no more! ' Aunt,; 
sister, all that are dear MVe renounced me.” 
She wept and felt much, as did the unfor- 
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tunate Mary of Scotland, while looking, 
for the last time, at the receding shores of 
•France. 

She endeavoured^ as she always did in 
sorrow, to draw comfort from that foun¬ 
tain which can never be exhausted; and 
her raised heart breathed forth, “ the world 
may forsake me, but thou art my own.” 
She prayed for resignation, and endeavour¬ 
ed to cherish every feeling that could ani¬ 
mate her fortitude, for she was going among 
^ those who would make many inquiries; 
\ and from all expressions of pity, and even 

* sympathy, her delicacy could not but revolt. 

On her arrival afe New-Y&rk, she was 
welcomed with much friendship by the 
Ran mores, who were astonished at the 
plan she had formed, and endeavoured to 
prevail on her*to dwell with them. Bqt on 
fihding her persist in her resolution, which 
they thought probably proceeded irom a 

• desire of independence, they promised to 
aid her in her design of procuring such a 

i situation as she wished. Why she had left 
*hem. horfle, excited their wonder; but she 
^•evaded their inquiries in such a way, that 
they felt sensible ft would be neither polite 
nor proper *to persist in their questions* 
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They had heard that Augusta was to be 
married to Arlington, and though Justina 
was silent on the subject, they imagined that 
it was true, and that perhaps their aunt was 
to take up her abode with her—a residence 
which Justina might not choose for herself, 
and which had induced her to determine on 
the plan she was now pursuing. 

Mrs. Hastings, a cousin of Mrs. Han- 

more, was at present on a visit to her from ! 

Philadelphia; she had been attentively lis- / 

tening to the plan of Justina, which' had I 

been discussed before her; she said — tc Miss I 

Melross, 1 wish in my heart you could go^ 

on to Philadelphia, and live with me; you? 

would be a great solace and aid to me.”* 

She then acquainted her, that she and hej 

husband lived with Mr. Cavendish, an ija- 

firin old gentleman, of singular and solitary 

habits, of whom she had the care; that k 

* • 

was her business to see that his comfort*was 
attended to in all respects, and daily to read 
for him, until she was hoarse and fatigued; 
that &he would be a great assistant to hfer yJ 
in her household cares, and in reading Jbr*' 
him too, if he would permit her; she would ^ 
also, she added, be a companion for herself, 
for she was obliged to be almost constantly 
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at .home; that from such close confinement 
her health had suffered so much, she had 
made this excursion for its benefit, and that 
it had produced the desired effect. She 
told Justina, that she herself would not be 
so confined, that a great portion of her time 
would be at her own disposal, that she could 
walk abroad every day, if she pleased, and 
\that Mr. Cavendish* had an extensive li¬ 
brary, to which she could have constant* 
)urse; she added, that Philadelphia was 
beautiful city, and that though it was 
form in summer, their house was spacious, 
toe street they lived in very wide, and 
daily washed and codied with foater from 
th$ aqueduct; and that in winter the cli¬ 
mate was mild and delightful. 

&frs. Hastings presented so many induce¬ 
ments, that Justina began*to feel a strong 
inclination to accompany her. She had ne- 
v&been in Philadelphia, and from all she 
' had hoard of that city, she imagined she 
should*like to reside there; indeed, in her 
present state of feelings, she would prefer 
-jewing to jf place new to her, and*where she 
jpas unknown. Mrs. Hastings, when she sus¬ 
pected her of having* any misgivings on the 
subject, added*-" If you do not like the idea 
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of staying with me, 1 have not the least 
doubt but that 1 can procure you such a* si¬ 
tuation as you are in quest of; indeed' 1 
heard, just before 1 left Philadelphia, that 
Mrs. Grafton was inquiring for a governess 
for her daughters.” 

Justina, after reflecting on the project for 
some hours in her own room, with a heart 
that sought heavenly direction, accepted j 
•the offer of Mrs. Hastings to take her to* 
Philadelphia. She then wrote an affec¬ 
tionate letter to her aunt and sister, inform-: 

« * 

ing them of her intended journey, and resfc 
dence with that lady. 


CHAPTER X. 


Hay that you love me not; but say not so 

fu bitterness : the common executioner. 

Whose heart th’ accustom’d sight^of death make? hard, 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 

But first begs pardon. Shakespeare.''' 

<« 


“ Why do you go to live with an old whimp 

^1-^1 1 . V • T ■Ml - _ ■' 
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arrangement was made; <c one would sup¬ 
pose that a young man who loves you, 
wduld be a much more agreeable compa¬ 
nion.” He advanced as he spoke to her, and 
continued—>** My feelings, to you are the 
same as they were when I last saw you, 
only that they are more tender and more 
confirmed; for I have looked in vain 
through all my female acquaintance, to find 
something approaching your excellence.” 

Justina smiled, and said—“ I imagine 
you have not looked very earnestly, or you 
would have been more successful in your 
discoveries.” 

“ I believe, Miss Melross,” Returned he, 
“ were 1 to search every region of the globe, 
I should find no woman like you.” 

“ Not exactly, perhaps,” replied she. 

One thing, however, is certain,” said 
George, “ that I shall never find another I 
can love as I love you.” * 

'■ Justina looked grave and disturbed. 

“ Let me not offend you, Miss Melross; 
flj^t permit me to finish what I have begun 
to say. I*have been engaged in.mercantile 
£dncerns for more than a year, • and have 
prospered in business beyond my expecta¬ 
tions ; therefor^, I am well able to support 
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a matrimonial establishment, and if you will 
accept my heart and hand, it shall be the , 
endeavour of my life to make you happy; 
what say you ? may I dare to hope ?” 

Justina was a little at a loss how to frame 
a reply; she did not hesitate about her own 
decision, but merely as to the manner of 
expressing it, so as to give the least possible 


pain. • 

" You need not give an answer immedi¬ 
ately, Miss Melross; reflect on my propo¬ 
sal, and may your reflectiops be propitious 
to my vows !” • 

He was going to leave the room, when 
she said— pt Stay a fhoment, Mr. Rmpore; 
my hesitation to answer does not proceed 
from indecision, but from a desire to give 
such a one as may be expressive of my per¬ 
sonal esteem, and of my deep sense of the 
high honour you do me; and yet at ’the 
sam&time to inform you of my entire in¬ 
ability to reciprocate the affection of which 
you have just made so unequivocal a decla¬ 
ration. I shall always rejoice in ^rour prjf 
sperity, arid shall be happy to hear that you 


have chosen some amiable woman to share 
it with you.” •• 1 


** You will never hear £^af,*Miss Melross ;• '* 
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I shall die a bachelor, unless you should at 
some future day change your mind, and be 
so generous as to reward my faithful attach¬ 
ment.” 

“ You must not expect that , sir; time 
will not change my purpose, but it will, I 
hope, lead to a transfer of your affections to 
some object more worthy of you.” 

She then advanced to the door; he made 
an effort to detain her, to urge his attach¬ 
ment and devotedness, to persuade her to ■ 
delay her final, decision; to see if time, and 
the trial of all # his efforts to gain her affec¬ 
tions, might not produce some revolution 
of her feelings in his favour. She assured 
him, again and again,* that if lfrould not, 
that it could not, with such increasing 
strength of expression, that he at length, in 
much displeasure, yet far more in sorrow 
than in anger, permitted her to pass to her 
owfi room, where she mournfully indulged 
her reflections—“ Here then,” said she*. “ is 
another instance of the caprice of affection; 
here is a young man whose qualities would 
•Satisfy half the girls in New-York—excel¬ 
lent moralS and understanding, prepossess¬ 
ing appearance and manners, frank, honour¬ 
able, Upright; how very few there are but 
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would prefer his open and ingenuous cha¬ 
racter to the solemn Arlington, as Augusta 
calls him! Yet so wayward is my heart, # 
that it can only feel indifference for the one 
that loves me, and is for ever doating on • 
the image of the«one that slights and scorns 
me.” 

This last Idea made her bosom swell with* 
indignant pride, and disposed her mind to 
entertain sentiments favourable to Ran more. 
—“ Were I to marry Ran more, with the 
grateful esteem 1 feel for him, I should, no 
doubt, in time, become fondly attached to 
so worthy a husband; this has happened* 
often with others, and why may it not be^ 
so with rile? I should have a generous and 
indulgent protector for life—I should no 
longer be a burden to my aunt—I should 
no longer disturb the peace of my sister, 
end Arlington # would have nothing rtiore to 1 
apprehend from my treachery.” 

The recurrence of this thought produced 
a different effect than at first, for it plunged 
her into a state of acute sorrow. That Ar¬ 
lington could suppose her capable of b«&e 
conduct, brought the bitterest gangs* toiler 
heart She could not have credited any 
thing so ignoble of him; but yet, with thS^j 
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( feelings his lofty and interesting qualities 
inspired, it would be wrong to encourage 
the hopes of any other man. Besides, there 
was*‘no necessity for it, she was not com¬ 
pelled to marry, in order to enjoy indepen¬ 
dence, she could support herself—in absence 
;she could not injure the peace of her sister 
—in absence the fickle Elmore might forget 
her, and might bestow again on Augusta 
his shifting affections—in absence Arlington 
might forget that there existed such a being, 
and, of course, would cease to despise her. 
Here her heart throbbed againindignantly; 
hut it silently subsided into peace, at the 
thought that the Searcher of hearts knew 
its innocence in this respfect; anfl, Vith the 
sweet sense of his favour, she could forgive 
all, and pray for all. 

At tea-time she observed that Ran more 
was absent, nor did she see liim the whole, 
even frig. This was a great relief to her, 
though she felt regret at the thought# of 
having offended him. The next morning 
was the Sabbath. The sun shone brightly 
in^ustina’s windows, as she hailed with joy 
the day she*loved. Her heart rose to her 
, Gpd; she prayed that she might* for this 
clay los’e the remembrance of her earthly 
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cares and sorrows, and find sweet commu-i 
nion with him. She accompanied the fa¬ 
mily to church, where the holy eloquence. 
of the preacher lifted her above the world; 
she felt that it was her best interest, as well 
as duty, to place her happiness entirely in 
the favour of God, and not in that of man*' 
In the one case it could never be sought in 
vain, never be unreturned; we should serve 
and love one who delighted to bless us; the- 
more our sSuls we r e filled with his love, the 
happier we should be, and the stronger our. 
foretaste of heaven. Here the enthusiasm 
which belongs to the heart, and which mu£t 
have some object, is rightly directed, and 
need fear no excess in adoring perfection. 
In the other case, the absorbing principle is 
misery; we frequently waste our feelings, 
and pour our tears, on (he cold and sterile 
• soil of an occupied or ungrateful heart.— 

“ We should love our fellow-creature^” 


said Justina; “ our Saviour commands us 

* 

to love them, and to do them all the good 


In our power, should'they even prove un¬ 
thankful ; but it is our duty to check t)fose 
idolatrotrs affections that lead us to place 


our happiness in a mortal’s smile or frown,- 
Can any thing mortal justify the feelings I 
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r have cherished for Arlington ? his look, his 
'/•presence was my bliss, and in his absence I 
‘ was only occupied with the memory of the 
•last interview, and the anticipated pleasures 
of the next. My heart needed the chas- 

• tisement of his contempt to check its ido¬ 
latry :—and, oh, thou gentle and benign 
iShastener, I bless thee!” cried she, raising 
^her heart to Heaven; “ do thou lead me— 

do thou guide me!” 

^ - When she returned from church, and 
reached the sanctuary of her own room, she 
again poured out her heart to God; it be¬ 
came animated and cheered; her sorrows 
seemed as nothing—the fleeting years of 
life seemed as nothing. was but a short, 
though perhaps thorny journey, through 
which her Saviour’s hand would sustain and 
lead her; and faith taught her to look for¬ 
ward to .a home where never-ending joys 
awaited her. On retiring to bed, her heart 
was full of love to all the world; she prayed 
fctr blessfhgs on her dear sister and aunt, and 

# most fervently did she pray for the liappi- 
nessof the man who despised her. 

Tie next jnorning she rose when day 
was just dawning, for they were to set off 
t. five Q’clock in the ferry-boat from the 
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Battery. George Ranmore attended theft* ’ 
to the wharf; he walked by the side of Jus-^ 
tina, talked but little, and that onindifferentf 
subjects; he appeared to attend to herewith * 
a sort of sullen respect. It was painful t<? 
Justina to see bis manly brow clouded with 
an expression so foreign to it, and she long¬ 
ed to dispel the gloom. She took an op¬ 
portunity, when Mrs. Hastings was at 
little distance, to say to him—We often; 4 
Mr. Ranmore, wish very ardently for ob-£ 
jects, which, after a little while, we feel re- * 
joiced that we did not obtain.” 

“ That is a very comfortable doctrine fpr 
a heart at ease,” said he. 

“ I hope,” returned she, “ that you will 
one day find it to be true.” * 

“ When, madam ?” 

“ When you find a charming girl who 
willdovSyou as much a's you will love her.”^ 
16 You insult me. Miss Melross,” said he, 
passing his hand over his eyes, from which 
the tears were dropping, “ by so repeatedly 
talking of another lady.” 

“ Forgive me, sir, I meant not to ofiend 
you, and am sorry to grieve you; .bur I do 
not like to part with the consciousness of 
labouring under the displeasure of a gentl^- 
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man for whom I entertain sentiments of 
th^ most sincere friendship.” 

“ I believe I am ungenerous to feel as I 
do,”, replied Ranmore, “ and I hope it will 
, pass away ; but you must excuse me; I am 
at present experiencing the bitter mortifica¬ 
tion of a rejected lover. I might, too, have 
N spared myself this second trial of .it, if I had 
not been a fool; but I wish to part friends 
with you too,” said he, with a melancholy 
’ smile. 

^ Mrs. Hastings here joinedP them; Ran¬ 
more requested her to take' his arm, and, 
. making the same request to Justina, she 
^immediately complied; he conducted them 
oh board, shook hands with them*both, and 
wishing them a pleasant voyage, stepped 
on shore, as the boat glided from the Bat¬ 
tery pier. 

Justina remarked to hersblf —“ When I 

embarked at A-, 1 left a different object 

on shore: not one that loved me to tears, 
but one that, knowing my love, despised 
me.” She endeavoured to suppress this for 
eeer-recurring bitter thought, to enjoy the 
scene .around her, and try to assume cheer¬ 
fulness in her conversation with Mrs. Has¬ 
tings, whose companion she was now to be. 


y 
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and whom it was her duty, as well as inte¬ 
rest, to serve and please. * v 

Their passage in th e $ team- boat continued 
until they arrived at Amboy, where they * 

* landed, and proceeded in the stage-coach . 
through Jersey, ipitil they reached Borden- 
town. The country was all new to Justina, 
and being robed in the gay verdure and ^ 
joyful promise of June, looked very beau- , 
tifully. On their approach to Bordentown, ■ A 
they passed the country seat of Joseph Bo- ' y 
naparte, ex-Mhg of Spain; the vicissitudes^ % 
of life—the evanescence of human great- { 
ness—the transitoriness of "earthly crowhs, 
were the subjects of Mrs. Hastings and Jus- ^ 
tina’s conversation, % and the mournful con¬ 
clusion of the life of Joseph’s once* proud 
ami Hbpklable brother, suggested much re¬ 
flection— 


u WhtWfcft a name at which the' world grew pate, 

To p.iint a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

At Bordentown our travellers entered 
another steam-boat, and proceeded down.the • 
river Delaware, whose richly fertile shores 
were enlivened and adorned by growing 
villages and beautiful country seats..' Mfe. 
Hastings entertained Justina with the names 
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of the owners of the different mansions, 
and sometimes their histories. But beau¬ 
tiful and gay as the scenery all around her 
yras, Justina had too much taste for the 
sublime in nature, not to prefer the loftier 
shores and bolder features of her own un- 
rivalled Hudson. 

Late in the afternoon they landed at one 
of the wharfs of the populous and beautiful 
city of Philadelphia It appeared almost 
like necromancy to Justina,Jto find that in* 
.so short a space-of time asjfffk hours, she 
had heen transported from one great city to 
another.—“ And this is Philadelphia,” cried 
she, “ the city of the illustrious Penn, the 
friend of God, and th^ friend «f»man! He 
who asserted his faith in Christ as God, and 
proved from the Scriptures the eternity and 
divinity of his Saviour; who said expressly 
-r—‘ He believed*in Christ, fboth as he was 
the Man Jesus, and God blessed for ever.’ 
And this is the city he loved so much, A and 
prayed for so fervently—‘ My soul prays to 
God for thee, that # thou mayest stand in the 
day of trial, that thy children may be bless- 
et of the Lord, and thy people, saved by 
his power. My love to thee has been great, 
*VOL. I. G 
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and the remembrance of thee affects my 
heart and mine eye*.” 

“'You think so much of Penn,” said Mrs. 
Hastings, “ that I must certainly take y.pu 
to see his statue, which stands in the court¬ 
yard of the hospital.” 

The steam-boat and the wharf now ex¬ 
hibited a busy scene—friends seeking their - 
friends, and porters lifting and arranging 
their baggage. Among those who were 
anxiously louring for their expected friends, • 
Mrs. Hastra^pidescried her husband. He-^ 
came joyfully to meet her; she introduced 
Justina to him; he smiled cordially on her, 
«-.nd expressed his satisfaction that his wife 
would now be relieved from her accustomed 
lonesomeness. Mrs. Hastings inquired after 
the health of Mr. Cavendish. 

“ Much the same,” he replied; " but I 
believe lie* is %ery tired and impatient of 
your absence, for he asks every day if it is 
not time for you to come home.” 

The porter had by this time placed their 
trunks on his wheelbarrow, and the party 
walked up Market-street. 

Philadelphia did not strike Justina aS so 
beautiful and cheerful a city as New-York. 

* Clarkson'i Life of Wiliiano Pent*. 
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The dark bricks with which the houses were 
built, and which are never painted, had a 
gloomy appearance; but as she proceeded 
the more modern part of the city, her 
opinion began to waver, and she could not 
but acknowledge their finer style of archi¬ 
tecture. She then came up Cliesnut-street, 
which appeared to her “ a street of palaces 
in this street Mr. Cavendish lived. On en¬ 
tering the house, M # rs. Hastings welcomed 
her kindly. She conduqtj^-her into the* 
/back room, which was theflBBlg-room, and 
told her to sit down while sne went to sec 
Mr. Cavendish, and also to have a room 
prepared for her. In her absence Justina 
surveyed the room; ij was spaoious, with a 
lofty ceiling, and communicated with the 
front room, with folding-doors of mahogany. 
The furniture was handsome, and of costly 
materials, highly polished; and in a fine 
state of preservation, but appeared, from its 
peculiar air and fashion, to have been piade 
manjr years ago. An immense mirror filled 
the space between the windows; the w alls 
were painted blue, and decorated with pic- 
.3b res; one of them, the portrait .of a youth 
apparently eighteen, arrested her attention, 

G 2 
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from the extreme beauty of the counte¬ 
nance, and gracefulness of the form. 

Mrs. Hastings after a while came in, and 
they sat down to tea.—” I have not yet told 
Mr. Cavendish of your arrival/* said she; 
” I shall do it when occasion requires; in¬ 
deed you might live here a year without his 
knowing it, for he eats by himself, and never 
leaves his room except to get into his car¬ 
riage to ride. Since his last paralytic’stroke, 
t>his limbs argya^eeble that he cannot walk 
without a c^jUPia.*’ < 

” Did the paralytic stroke affect his mind ?” 
said Justina. " 

“ Not at all, that I can perceive; he is 
serious even‘to melancholy sometimes, but 
he was so indeed before.’* 

** Has he any associates?’ 9 said Justina. 

** Very seldom, nor does he desire any ; 
the minister ot the church comes once or 
twice a-week to see him, and they converse 
very long together. Mrs. Mortimer and her 
daughter also pay him a weekly visit : —this 
is all the company he ever has.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Mortimer?” said Justira, 
who now began to feel some interest in 
those she was likely to see. 

” She was formerly the wife of Mr. Ca- 
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vendish’s only brother, and is the mother 
of his nephew, who is. his heir. Shortly after 
the death of her first husband, who lived 
only three years after his marriage, she mar¬ 
ried Mr. Mortimer; she is again a widow, 
and lives a few streets off, with her daugh¬ 
ter, Miss Mortimer. Neither she nor her 
daughter are favourites with Mr. Caven¬ 
dish ; he thinks the mother proud and heart¬ 
less, and the daughter pert and vain; and 
takes no pleasure in their 

Perhaps he is miSantIpIpp,” said Jus- 

tina. 


“ I don’t think you can call him that , for 
be is kind and gentle in his manners; but 
except in the way of tloing tfiem good, he 
appears to have done with the world and its 
people, his nephew only excepted, who 

seems to absorb all the affections of his 

• • 

heart—that is the picture of his nephew, 
over the sideboard.” 

“*Does it resemble him?” said JusCina. 
et Very much, they say, but I have never 
seen him; he ha^been travelling in Europe 
|hese three years; but he is expected home 
* shortly, for Bis uncle, after his l£st paralytic 
stroke, wrote for him to return immedi¬ 
ately.” 
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Justina’s thoughts were full of pity for 
the infirm and solitary old man, who had 
been so long without any one near him 
whom he loved. She then inquired what 
employments, what sources of enjoyment 
he had. 

“ Why, 1 don’t think he has much,” said 
Mrs. Hastings, “ yet he appears very con¬ 
tented ; he is very fond of reading, but he 
cannot do that long at a time, for his eyes 
are weak; I tftfb to read to him a great 
deal, but it is?rory wearisome to me, after 
a while, for my voice become* hoarse; I am 
in hopes that he will let you read for him, 
which will rid me of a very tedious task.” 

miS That I will do with a great deal of plea¬ 
sure,” said Justina, <s if he will permit me. 
What kind of books is he fond of?” 

“ Oh ! entirely, religious; the Bible is his 
daily companion —that he generally reads to 
himself: he is fond of every thing about Bi¬ 
ble and Missionary Societies, and seems to 
view, with a kind of prophetic delight, the 
time wdien Christianity is to prevail over 
the whole globe. I have to read to him alt'* 
the Bible and Missionary Reports, frond all 
parts of the’ world.” 

“ Good and happy old man!” thought 
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Jus tin a, “ and I have been pitying thy want 
of pleasures. He, in the extension of whose 
kingdom thou delightest, will bless thee, 
ahd even in decrepitude and death, many 
may envy, none need pity thee.” 

Mrs. Hastings conducted Justina to the 
room which she told her she must regard 
as her own, and where she hoped she would 
make herself comfortable. It was a front 
room in the third *story; the furniture of 
which, li^e the rest of th ej iaouse, was an * 
cient and splendid. The Bedstead was of* 
dark mahogany, whose massy pillars were 
richly carved; an ancient chest of drawers 
stood on one side of the room, with the key 
in it, and empty, for hfer use; ft Writing-desk, 
chairs, and washstand, all of the same kind 
of wood and make, with a very large mir^ 
ror in an old-fashioned frame, completed the 
furniture. Her kind hostess told her, what¬ 
ever else was wanting she need only men¬ 
tion it.—“ The curtains have been .taken 
down,” continued she, " but you can put 
them up whenever you please.” 

► “ I never have any curtains to my bed,” 

she replied, “ and as for the windows, I like 
•these green blind shutters much better.” 

Mrs. Hastings then bade her a friendly 
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good-night; and Justina, after committing 
herself in prayer to her Almighty Protector, 
laid down to rest; but she was kept long 
awake, by the recollections of the varying 
scenes she had passed through during the 
day, her untried situation in a new place, 
the interest which the solitary Mr. Caven¬ 
dish excited; and every now and then, 
when she would just drop into a slumber, 
she would be awakened by the loud voice 
of the watc! 


tinging out the |^}ur. 


CHAPTER XI. 

* 


-Gentle as the gale 

Whose breath perfumes anew the blossom’d.role. 

Yet qu^ck of spirit as the electric beam, 

When from the clouds its darting lightnings stream. 

Seward.' 

The next morning, as Justina was assist¬ 
ing Mrs. Hastings in clearing off the break¬ 
fast-table, a young lady, with a face bright / 
with intelligence, and glowing with health 
and beauty, first peeped into the door, and 
then ran forward.—" Bo you have come 
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hoBi^at last!—but who have you here?” cried 
she, gazing at Justina. 

Mrs.* Hastings directly introduced them 
to-each other; the latter to Justina by the 
name of “ Miss Rushbrook, who/’ she add¬ 
ed, “ is my next-door neighbour.” 

“ Well now,” said Miss Rushbrook, “since 
you have told her about me, pray tell me 
where she comes from, and what she is do¬ 
ing here.” 

Mrs. Hastings smiled, aniLpid—“ I have . 
’ brought fier from New-Volk, and she is 
going to live with me.” * 

“ Pray sen3 her back to New-York as 
speedily as possible; we Philadelphia girls 
will allow of no such thing; ybu*shall bring 
no girl here to eclipse us all.” 

“ Oh ! Miss Melross will not be in ydur - 
way at all,” said Mrs. Hastings; “ she goes 
to no balls nor*plays—her pleasures are $11 
domestic.” 

“ Worse and worse,” cried Miss Rush- 

* * 

brook; “ she will only be so much the more 
admired.” • 

• “ But I shall certainly be so much the 

* less seen,” said Justina. • • 

• “ No,” replied the lively girl,- “ we shall 

Gr 3 
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have the house surrounded, in order to get 
a glimpse of the retired, foreign beauty.— 
Well! well l I’ll try to make the best of it; 
perhaps I may stand a ehanee, as I live 
next door, to win a few hearts by mistake, 
as they are looking*for you.” 

She then ran on in the same sportive 
strain, telling the news to Mrs. Hastings, 
with whom she seemed to be on the most 
familiar terms, and asking her questions 
'about all she ha&seen in New-York.—“ It 
is a place,” saidshe, 46 1 have never been at, 
and I have long planned a visit there, in¬ 
tending to cut some figure, and make many 
conquests—but if this is a specimen of their 
women, I tliin'k I may*'as well stay at home, 
for I do very well here.” She then con¬ 
tinued— 46 As you have only returned last 
night, 1 suppose you have not yet seen Mrs. 
Mertimer and her amiable daughter.” 

44 No,” replied Mrs. Hastings, smiling. 

44 Then you will have the pleasure of 
their company to tea this afternoon, and if I 
don’t find something pleasanter to do with 
myself, you may also hope for the honour/ 
of seeing rfie again.” With this promise 
she went away. 

When she was gone, # Mrs. Hastings gave 
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Justins, a few touches of her history and 
’character: that she had been left an orphan 
early; to the care of an uncle, who doted 
•npon her, and with whom she lived; that 
she ruled his house, and himself into the 
bargain. That her un^le had had her edu¬ 
cated with great strictness and care; but 
as soon as she had finished her education, 
he allowed her to do just as she pleased, 
and that he thought whatever she pleased 
to do was right .—“ She has a large for- 
tune,” she continued, * in her own right, 
and still larger expectations from her uncle; 
she keeps the most literary as well as the 
most. fashionable society in Philadelphia— 
she is a great favourite with*all, notwith¬ 
standing a degree of sprightly freedom and 
frankness that I never saw equalled js aad 
which certainly is calculated to displease all 
those whom !?he does not*like; her manners 
-are thought charming, her conversation 
full of mind, and her heart is noble and 
benevolent; for while she speaks with the 
greatest unreserve of every one she thinks 
meanly of or dislikes, she has always warm 
feelings of tenderness for njodest worth. 
While her wit and satire lash without mer¬ 
cy the proud and # the vain, she always not 
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only spares, but looks with an eye of kind* 
ness on diffident merit:-—an independent' 
spiftt pervades all she says and does—this, 
I have sometimes thought, is partly owing 1 
to her situation; but yet, I think too, die 
would have had. an independent mind in 
any situation, though, perhaps, people would 
not have been so willing to tolerate it as 
they now do. She talks very saucily,” add* 
ed Mrs. Hastings, “ to tjie Mortimers; she 
ridicules their love of fashion and gentility, 
but they bear it *91 very patiently, because 
they are proud of her acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Mortimer and her daughter came, 
as Miss Rushbrook said they would, to 
spend the afternoon. fter passing an hour 
with Mr. Cavendish, which was their usual 
custom, they came into the dining-room to 
Mrs. Hastings, who introduced them to Jus*- 
tina,to whom they eourtesied very coldly and 
stiffly. They conversed with Mrs. Hast*. 
|phgs respecting Mr. Cavendish, whom they 
' thought evidently declining very fast; spoke 
gpf their expectations of soox\ seeing Ferdi¬ 
nand; and chatted about many thingsrela- 
tive to their own concerns. 

4. - ’X 

Justina, occupied with her work, took 
no part in the conversation, though her busy 
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mind could not feil to read in their faces 
arid conversation, their thoughts and cha¬ 
racters. ’ 

„ 'After a while Miss Rushbrook entered. 
—“ I knew you would be dull without me, 
so out of pity to you alb I have come to 
take tea with you.” 

They expressed their pleasure at seeing 
her. 

She then began to converse with great 
vivacit^; entertained them with various 
narratives, and made a point of addressing 
many of her remarks to Justina, as if to sig¬ 
nify the respect she felt for her, and her at¬ 
tentions increased in proportion to the af¬ 
fected disregard which* she noticed on the 
part of the Mortimers. 

Justina perceived at once the superiority 
of Miss Rushbrook’s character in this par¬ 
ticular/ and her heart felt a glow of warm 
and*affectionate acknowledgment for such 
kindness to a neglected stranger. • 

After tea Justina left the room for some¬ 
thing relating to her work, when Mrs, Mor¬ 
timer eagerly inquired of Mrs. Hastings 
“•who. she was—and why she had brought 
her?” 
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She answered, she had brought her to 
assist her in her household cares. • ’ . 

“ Something, I suppose,” said Mrs. Mor- 
. timer, “ in the capacity of an upper s£r-^ 
vant ?” 

“ No, madam ;• she is to be my compa¬ 
nion.” 

“ Servant, indeed!” cried Miss Rush- 
brook. “ She looks more as if we might 
all be her servants.” ■ 

“ I don’t think she looks any sucflfthing,” 
said Charlotte Mortimer. 

“ Miss Melross,” said Mrs.^ Hastings, “ is of 
a highly-respectable family, and has receiv¬ 
ed an excellent education; she was looking- 
out for a situation Sts a private instructress 
in a family, when I proposed she should 
come wdth me to Philadelphia.” 

Justina here entered, and the conversa¬ 
tion was suspended. 

Mrs. Mortimer and her daughter viewed 

herewith still more scorn, and Miss Rush- 

* 

brook with awakened interest. 

■ “Was not Mrs. Grafton looking out for 
a young woman to teach her daughters ?|— 
did you not tell me that she had commis¬ 
sioned you to procure her one you could # 
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recommend?” said Mrs. Mortimer to Miss 

Rushbrook. 

■ 

‘*\Yes, she sent me such a commission; 
'but as I could not in conscience recommend. 
Mrs. Grafton herself to any one, although 
she is my cousin, I have nbver troubled my¬ 
self about her commission.” 

“ Why, what is her fault or failing?” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. “ She is certainly a wo¬ 
man who moves in tfie first circle—lives, I 
am told, in most elegant style—has distin¬ 
guished connexions, and great wealth.” 

<e Yes; and that is what £ call her fault 
or failing,” said Miss Rushbrook. “ For. by 
reason of not having a good and religious 
education to counteract the influence of so 
many things of this world, all the cnjov- 
ments you have mentioned have 0TTly*con- 
spired^to make fyer as proud.as Lucifer. I 
once sent out a young woman to her, whom 
she’treated as if she did not belong to the 
same species as herself; the poor girl, tvho 
possessed too much sensibility, and a deli¬ 
cate constitution,"fell into a lingering dis¬ 
ease, from which, I am thankful to say, she 
fias entirely recovered, or I should have had 
heir death on my conscience.” 

M The girl was a fool,” said Mrs. Morti- 
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mer. “ She surely had no right to expert 
to be treated as an equal.” 

“ She was an unassuming girl, and/re¬ 
quired nothing hut humanity; equality'she 
never wished for, but only to be exempt 
from scorn. She was, however, her equal 
in respectable birth, and more than her 
equal in education, as well as in every ami¬ 
able quality; all that she was beneath her 
in was wealth, and that is the meanest of 
• all foundations for pride to rest on. When 
you become poor, madam, which in the 
vicissitudes of life may be the case, will you 
be willing, and will you think it right, that 
the rich should trample on you.” 

“ From ‘tKe way you talk,” said Mrs, 
Mortimer, “ one would suppose that you 
Tilought t'here ought to be no such thing as 
rank in society.” 

*“ There will ever be a vast difference as 
to rank and condition in society; talents 
• will make it, education will make it, virtue 
will make it; and even wealth I will per¬ 
mit to have all its influence, when in the 
hands of benevolence, not else; but my ho¬ 
mage shall never be given to riches, when* 
they only serve to supply fhe possessor with 
the means of pomp qnd empty shew, and 
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with tiie power of indulging selfish plea* 
sures, and all that dazzling display and pa- 
rade^hich you call fashion and gentility.” 

44 If all these things have no influence on . 
you, Miss Rushbrook,” said Charlotte, 44 they 
have on every one else, I <5an tell you.” 

44 By what you have said of Mrs. Graf* 
ton,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 44 you would not 
think her house a desirable situation for 
Miss Melross?” 

44 No, madam, nor for Miss Mortimer ei¬ 
ther.” 

44 My daughter, madam,” said Mrs; Mor- 
• timer, proudly, 44 is not seeking such a situ¬ 
ation, nor is she likely ever to have occasion 
for it.” * 

44 There is no knowing what may happeii 
to any of us,” said Miss Rushbrouk"5>~* 
it is alyvays best # to do to all others as we 
would wish them to do to us in similar cir-r 
cumStances.” 

44 But Miss Melross, I hope, is not yet 
‘discontented with her present situation; for 
I flatter myself,” sadd Mrs. Hastings, 44 that 
sh£ will like me, and that we shall enjoy a 
long and intimate acquaintance.” * * 

. Justina smiled and looked grateful, and 
Mrs. Hastings said, she hoped Miss Mel- 
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ross would find them all so agreeable, that 
she would not wish to leave them for a long 
while. / 

Mrs. Hastings the next day condxidt'ed 
Justina into the library of Mr. Cavendish. 
It was one of the'front rooms in the second 
story, and communicated with the chamber 
which Mr. Cavendish occupied, with a small 
intermediate apartment between them. The 
library-room was spacious, the walls were 
entirely lined with book-cases, closely stow¬ 
ed with books, large piles of which were 
also lying on the floor. 

Mrs. Hastings left Justina to enjoy her¬ 
self among them; she found almost every 
author she fiad evef heard or read of, with 
many others, with the exception of authors 
“or nfivfcfern date, for the library did not ap¬ 
pear to have Received any new supplies for 
ceveral years. Volumes the most rare and 
costly, with splendid bindings and superb 
engravings, bespoke the taste and wealth of 
the owner. There were also many port¬ 
folios of pictures, from the most celebrated 
artists. There were books in various lan¬ 
guages—aH the celebrated authors in French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish, besides those 
•of the Greek and Latin Classics. The mar- 
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gins of many of the works were crowded 
with manuscript notes and remarks, which 
proved thp learning of the owner; and, on 
opening the poets,'the historians, as well as 
^ • all the authors of modern literature, she found 
the margins enriched, in like manner, with 
the .rnpst judicious and profound observa- 
. tions 4nd criticisms. 

Justina was enraptured at the rich sources 
of enjoyment here presented to her; she 
jtook some of the books with her to her own 
room, to examine them more closely, and 
determined, in Jier own mind, to visit the 
library every day. 

Her visit to this deserted library^filled her 
with deep reflection.—The owner of it,” 
said she, M has tasted all the intellectual 
pleasures this world can give him 7 uUcTTe 
^ has now resigned them for stjll nobler ones 
—to the intellectual has succeeded the spi-* 
ritual taste; he has done with the kingdoms 
of this t world, and his soul has already the 
foretastes of the kingdom of his Lord.” She 
conceived a great Generation for his charac¬ 
ter, and ardently wished, while she almost 
dreaded, to see him. * 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Pure charity! that comes not in a shower. 

Sudden and loud, oppressing what it, feeds; 

But, like the dew, with gradual, silent power. 

Felt in the bloom it leaves along the meads. 

Mt)Oll£. 

On the Sabbath, Justina wishing to go to 
church, Mrs. Hastings directed her to one* 
the minister of which she was sure she 
would like, and told Mr. Hastings,, who ac¬ 
companied \ier, to "take her to Mrs. Rlfen~ 
don’s pew, Mrs. Hastings herself not being 
able u/ I^ave Mr. Cavendish. Justina was, 
as Mi;s. Hastings predicted, greatly pleased 
with the strong sense, plain, perspicuous 
style, and pious earnestness of the preacher, 
and resolved, while she staid in Philadel¬ 
phia, that it should be her church. 

As she was much given to physiognomy, 
particularly where it appeared to be favour¬ 
able for the discovery of good qualitios, sKe 
was much struck with the interesting coun¬ 
tenance and demeanour of the lady whose 
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pew she sat in, and who had with her& 
most lovely and attractive child, of ten 
years old, who appeared to be her daughter. 
The^Jady and herself frequently exchanged 
looks, in which mutual prepossession was* 
expressed. 

When she returned home, she inquired 
of Mrs. Hastings respecting this lady, and 
was informed that she was a widow, who 
had, some years since^ been left in very re¬ 
duced circumstances, but that, when she 
.found she had to depend upon her own ex¬ 
ertions, she had taken good courage, know¬ 
ing, she said, diat the Lord would not for¬ 
sake her, and that she had opened a little 
dry-goods’ shop in Tfcird-straet/ in which 
she had, by industry and strict frugality, so 
prospered, that she had not only beenjihle,* 
to pay the debts left by her husCand, but 
that it* was said*she had several thousand 
dollars in the Bank.—" She is,” added Mrs. 
Hastings, “ one of the nioslf excellent of 
wom(5n, and is the refuge of all the poor 
around; she seeks out those who weep in 
s|cret, and who would rather starve than 
beg; by timely aid and counsel^raises and 
encourages them, animates them to indus¬ 
try, takes care of them when sick, and pro- 
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cures them work when in health. Her shop 
is full of articles made by people in low cir¬ 
cumstances, which she sells for them at no 
profit to herself, after indeed giving,them 

* the materials of which they are made, such 
as cambric muslins, gloves, tetting, points, 
and various trimmings, and varieties of 
work. People, by going to her store, may. p 

• find also many artioles of useful clothing - 
ready made. She h$s a great deal of cus¬ 
tom, for her judgment in goods is excellent,- 
and every one knows her integrity, and that 
her price is as moderate as she can afford. 
—I often think,” continued Mrs. Hastings, 

<c that she is one of the happiest people I 
know, for «he spends her time in doing 
good, and her heart is full of love to God 

u #gd her fallow-creatures. Her friends have 
sometimes thought that she might live with 
a little more indulgence po herself, and not 
be quite so liberal and bountiful to all 
others; but" sb£ replies—‘ Freely ye have 
received, freely give;*'and she thinks .that, 
she never cantsufficiently evince her grati¬ 
tude and love to Him who gave himself for 
her. She has also a very promising little 
girl, whom she is endeavouring to bring up 
in ‘ the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ 
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I never saw, I think, an instance of stronger 
ties of parental and filial love, than exists 
between the mother and the child; they- are 
hardly ever separated; the child will not 
qiriff her for the sake of any of her young' 
companions, and is almost constantly at her 
side in the shop, or wherever she goes.” 

“ I will go and see this excellent woman 
to-morrow,” said Justina; “ I want to add* 
a few articles to my wardrobe, and I will 
go to her store, for I should like much to 
.be acquainted with her.” 

M I will take a walk there with you,” said 
Mrs. Hastings, •“ and introduce you, if I am 
able to leave Mr. Cavendish.” 

The next day they went • they had 
planned, to Mrs. Blendon’s. Justina was' 
charmed even beyond her e^ecfitions v 
which had been highly raised by what Mrs. 
Hastings had teld her, wifrh both mother 
and child. From this day commenced *a 
most endearing friendship Jjetween them. 
Every morning, after breakfast, Justina*now 
took a walk to Mrs. Blendotfs. .On a more 
intimate acquaintance with her, she found 
tfiat she, not only possessed a heart and un-' 
derstanding of high religious cultivation, 
but also much mental improvement on other 
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subjects; her judgment anddiscrimination 
scarcely ever erred, but they constantly 
leaned, whenever a doubt existed, to the 
benevolent and charitable side. She became 
her companion in her %avels of charity,, and 
her assistant in many gopd works. 

Justina felt also greatly interested in the 
improvement of little Julia, who, to a fine 
capacity, added an ingenuous and affection-., 
ate disposition, and she became her instruc¬ 
tress in many things, to the delight of her. 
fond mother, who had never seen a person 
before she so entirely wished her child to 
resemble; she readily acquiesced in all her 
plans for her instruction, and furnished Jus¬ 
tina with pioney to procure such books a 
she thought proper for her. She therefore 
mad# a selection of histories and other 
*t>obks, calculated to excite a thirst for know¬ 
ledge sis well as to mak$ its acquirement 
easy^gjpd pleasant to her. She would set 
her portion*>to read with care, and then ex¬ 
amine her orrThem/and draw from the child 
her own remarks and reflections on the sub- 

* 4* 

jeets, in the way her father had pursued 
with her, .and from which.she,had in after 
life found such advantage. The little pu¬ 
pil, awakened to so many new sources of- 
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pleasure, loved her instructress, and waited)' 
with impatience .every day for the hour 
when she expected : her visit. 

• Justina had now been nearly three weeks 
in4he house of Mr. Cavendish, without eveir; 
seeing its master, aridshei began to fear that 
she should have no opportunity of doing so, 
for she relieved Mrs. Hastings of so muck 
domestic care, that the latter was now able 
to give almost her whole time to Mr. Ca-. 
vendish, though the confinement was at 
. times so tiresome to her, that she wished 
much that Justina might be, allowed to stay 
with him to relieve her; but this she always 
feared to propose to him, for he appeared to 
* wish to see no person but herself and his ! 
Clergyman, and the physician who attended 
him. The weekly visit of the^Mortim^rs 
he seemed to tolerate rather than to enjoy $ 
he wak too kind and patient to utter a coftn- 
pl^int, but Mrs. Hastings saw that he felt 
' it a great relief when they were gone; she 

had hot therefore mentioned to him a word 

* 

about Justina. 

^ He had now become so debilitated in his 
.limbs, that his "rides abroad wej*e entirely 
relinquished; indeed, it was with difficulty 
VOL. i. * h 
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that he was able to cross the room, even 
with the assistance of crutches. Justina 
listened to accounts of him every day, and 
at each visit of the Mortimers his increasing 
infirmities were discussed. His death, and 
the return of their all-accomplished son and 
brother, was, she found, the epoch from 
which they were to date their entrance into 
the world of splendour and fashion* with* 
unrivalled brilliancy. With no other but 
people of acknowledged gentility would 
they at present associate;^ but their mode¬ 
rate income did not permit them to launch 
out as they intended to do, when under the 
protection, and aided by the finances of 
their gay ar.d -polished Ferdinand. Justina 
they still continued to treat with haughti- 
indifference, except in the presence 
of Miss Rush brook, who was her great ad¬ 
mirer and friend, and whom they did not 
wish to displease; for when they did say 
any thing to wound Justina’s feelings, Miss 
Rushbrook generally retorted with Some 
such cutting sarcasm, that they were glad 
to obtain a truce by being civil to her. l 
Miss Rushbrook, in the true spirit of 
friendship, made it a point to come every 
afternoon when she knew the weekly visit 
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of the Mortimers was to be made, which 
was a kindness to them all; for while the 
Mortimers were proud- of her company, 
they were entertained by her vivacity; and. 
to Justina it was a great relief from the for¬ 
mal stiffness which would otherwise have 
prevailed. She always prepared something 
’ tempting to regale them at tea, and with 
her excellent cakes, and Miss Rushbrook’s 
sprightly conversation, they found their 
weekly visits so pleasant, that, as Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings said, " they quite reckoned on it.” 

Justina, whenever her services were not 
wanted by Mrs. Hastings, found herself ir¬ 
resistibly drawn each day to the library, 
where the sources to gratify her mind and 
curiosity could never, she imagined, be ex¬ 
hausted. From the library she \v orten 
called to receive # the daily visits of Miss 
Rushbrook, who had now become so fond 
of her, that she brought her work an hour 
or two every afternoon, to sit and chat ith 
her. One afternoon she came, and Justina, 
as usual, was callfed out of the library.— 
w What in the world do you mean. Miss 
Melross, by constantly rummaging among 
. those old musty volumes ?” 

H & 
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“ Have you ever been in the library 7 * 
said Justina, smiling. 

“ To be sure I have; why there is not a 
book there that belongs to the present ceri- 
tury ; and as I am no antiquary, they don’t 
suit me.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Justina, w it is 
only the literature of the few last years that 
is omitted.” 

“ Well, well, the literature that is omit¬ 
ted is enough for me; it is as much as I can 
keep pace with, and that I find is quite suffi¬ 
cient for a genteel lady, as Mrs. Mortimer 
would say, to know any thing of.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Justina; “ but I am 
something of an anfiquary in books; for 
there are a great many of the old ones that 
rpterfett 2 -' 1 

<tf You are an^ odd thing,” returned Miss 
Rushbrook; “ I thought so the first time I 
set my eyes on you, and I have seen no 
reason to change my opinion since.” 

“ Well, I am even with you,” returned 
Justina, w for I also think you very odd; 
indeed I am often terrified to hear how you 
dare to talk as you do.” * 

“ You think I am too saucy, I suppose.” 
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u Don’t you sometimes think so your¬ 
self?” 

“ I don’t know but I do sometimes,” said 
Miss Rush brook, “ and then I make a reso- * 
lution to behave better, which I keep until 
somebody provokes me.” 

“ And that you call reformation!” said 
dustina, smiling. 

“ Come, come. Miss Melross, I won’t 
allow that I am altogether so wrong either,; 
if there were not some knight-errant spirits , 
like myself, what would become of all those 
distressed damsels who are too amiable to 
speak for thefnselves?” 

“ I will allow for the generosity of your 
motives,” said Justin.v, “but yet»l think that, 
like your prototype, you are always rather 
too ready to tight.” 

Out? afternoon, Justina having no pressing 
occupation on*hand, repaired to her never- 
fiiiling enjoyment, the library. She had al¬ 
ready been there more than an hour, and 
was seated, poring over one of those old 
musty volume^ as Miss Rushbrook called 
• them, when she was startled by the sudden 
opening of the door belonging to the little 
. room which led into Mr. Cavendish’s apart¬ 
ment. A tall and ^venerable figure appear- 
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ed, supported by crutches, whom she 'n- 
stantly knew to be Mr. Cavendish, '"Ver 
his lofty brow and noble features, which at 
once announced powerful intellect, shorn 
.all the sweetness of benevolence and beauty 
of holiness, to which was added that gran¬ 
deur of expression which the faith that, by 
uniting the soul to Jesus, elevates it above 
this world, can alone bestow; and his sink¬ 
ing frame and wasted features bespoke his 
evident nearness to another world. 

Justina gazed at him with awe and vene¬ 
ration ; she recognised immediately a strik¬ 
ing likeness, both in features and eounte- 
nance, to the portrait of his youthful ne¬ 
phew ; only that tnc beautiful Corinthian 
column had been mouldered by the hand 
of time into a sublime ruin. lie also gazed 
earnestly~at Justina; he made an effort, and 

reached the chair near the dcor, on which he 
* 

sa^ down. Justina felt much uneasiness at 

• 

appearing in the light of an intruder, but 
her awe kept her silent. He then spoke to 
fjhe](v in a voice deep-toned and musical as 
rthe-organ’s majestic swell.—“ Let not my 
presence alarm you young lady—you are 
welcome to the use of my library, which I 
jrqw so rarely visit, that ah the pleasure it 
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o. 2 afford me is the thought of the en- 
* ivment it may give tu others.” 

Justina then uttered a few words, im¬ 
porting that Mr\ Hastings had given her 
kavv, to come into his library. 

€< Who are you ?” said he, fixing his pene¬ 
trating eyes intently on her, <c whose coun- 
t; .lance and vo : ee bring to mv remembrance 
the days of former years?'* 

“ My name is Justina M ^ss.” 

“ 1 thought so— t! r hi Justina Falk- 4 
land- ou are lie* image.” 

o o 

“ wbi rein r be'- my mother,” re¬ 

plied die. u s?ty rhat I resemble her.” 

“ I an. nru *>. nose, cried he, with em¬ 
phasis, v ho ri'neither ' eir-come nearer 
to me, cm * and tell me something of your¬ 
self, I know you are an orphan—where do 
you live?” 

c< I have befcn living ift your house for 
three wc «vs sir: I came .n New-York 

\.dh Mrs, liast'ngs.” 

° • 

Iiv; smiled benevolently on her—“ You 
re welcome ty my house, but why have 
you not been tj '■ ~ w 

“ Mrs. Ha* g i-c tight the sight of a 

strang )i migm disturb you.” 

<c Well, we are not strangers,” said 
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he, “ I hope you will visit me every day.” 

He then directed her to bring him a book 
which he designated, from one of the shelves, 
resumed his crutches, and returned to his 
own room, accompanied by Justina, who 
carried his book for him. Mrs. Hastings 
had been absent from his apartment for 
some time, and in her absence musing on 
a book winch he wished much to examine 
again, he thought he would try if his strength 
would serve him to visit his library once 
more; and this was the occasion of his un¬ 
expected appearance to Justina. 

Justina informed Mrs. Hastings of her 
interview with Mr. Cavendish, and how 
kindly he had greeted her, but'said nothing 
about his allusion to her mother, the man¬ 
ner of which seemed to imply his having 
had more than an usual interest in her. 

The % next day*Mr. Cavendish said to Mrs. 
Hastings—“ I have seen Miss Melross; she 
might relieve yon, I think, of some of your 
confinement, by staying here and reading to 
me; pray do let her come now.” 

Justina from this time spent nearly the 
half of each afternoon in his room, reading 
for, or conversing with him ; lie asked her 
many questions relative to her family, and 
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**drew from her much of her history, an ac¬ 
count of her early education, her father’s 
•character, his joy at being able to pay all 
his debts, and many interesting anecdotes 
which his questions suggested, for he seem¬ 
ed never tired of listening to her narrations 
and remarks. So fond had he become of 
her society, that he always appeared to be 
wishing for her return whenever she hap¬ 
pened to be absent; he was pleased to be, 
served by her, to have his drinks and food 
prepared by her hands, and indeed, as Mrs. 
Hastings said— <c She never saw any thing 
like it, for he seemed to think there was no¬ 
body could do any .thing right but Miss 
Melross ” She was glad to be relieved from 
so close an attendance on M^. Cavendish, 
but was not quite pleased to find herself be¬ 
coming second* in the seakf of consequence, 
to one whom she had tried to treat as in ra- 
thcr an inferior capacity to herself; bjit she 
now began to perceive that she herself was 
frequently looked upon as an intruder in 
*the room, for he would desist, at times, from 
. some conversation he seemed to be deeply 
interested in as she entered, and appeared to 
be waiting for her absence to renew it 

H 3 
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He did indeed converse deeply on many* 
themes with Justina, for delighted to find 
once more a heart and mind that could uik 
derstand his, he breathed forth thoughts 
long buried in the recesses of his mind, 
having had no one to whom to impart them, 
Justina listened with deep interest to 
thoughts the most elevated, and wisdom the 
most profound. His .long absence from the 
world made him feel as if he were scarcely 
one of its inhabitants. It appeared to him 
a globe rolling beneath him, and which he 
scanned as it rolled; his geographic eye 
knew all its boundaries and divisions; his 
extensive reading had informed him of its 
various empires, with their laws, customs, 
languages, and religions; and it was all in 
his view but “ a rattle of a globe,” compared 
to the'boundless and glorious regions to 
which he was about to ascend. Yet, though’ 
the world and all its treasures appeared so 
little to him, each immortal being that in¬ 
habited it was, in his sight, of immense 
value.—“ Oh, strange infatuation!” he would, 
exclaim— <s oh, perfection of folly! that be¬ 
ings destined for eternity should care so 
much for the transient things of time, as to 
forget in them their immortal welfare: did 
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.4 Jesus value their souls so much, and do they 
value them so little P* 

. Justina had now her time so fully em¬ 
ployed, that she had scarcely a moment.to 
spare for her old resort, the library. She 
still visited Mrs. Blenclon every morning, 
and passed the greater part of the rest of the 
day with Mr. Cavendish. 

Her friend. Miss Rush brook, also visited 
her daily, and that was the time she gene¬ 
rally devoted to sewing. 

She also kept up a correspondence with 
her sister and aunt. Their letters to her 
were affectionate and cheerful, and she found 
from them that Augusta h^d. entirely re¬ 
gained her peace and gaiety. Elmore visit¬ 
ed them again, and appeared desirous to ef¬ 
face, by his present conduct,*all that had 
before been painful to them. 

This was exactly what Justina expeefed 
would take place, and she prayed sincerely 
that his character might acquire that steadi¬ 
ness which might render him worthy of 
f her sister; for, in other respects, it was es¬ 
timable. 

Arlington, their letters informed her, had 
left A-for England in about a week af¬ 

ter her departure. *A friend of his having 
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some important business to transact on the 
other side of the Atlantic, had persuaded 
him to become his agent, and they had not 
heard from him since his embarkation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


*T»s liens—that look of blended thought; 

Those mildly pensive serious eyes. Rodman. 


By a singular guidance, which, if we take 
the pains to,ti#ee, we ( often observe in the 
course of human affairs, Arlington, on his 
landing in London, took up his abode at the 
house of Mrs. Selwin, the lady with whom 
Mclross and his daughter li^ed nine years. 
Tfieir increasing prosperity had removed 
them to a finer street, and a more commo¬ 
dious house, but they still took a few respect¬ 
able persons as boarders; and there never 
came an American to the house to whom 
Mrs. Selwin did not immediately apply for 
some intelligence respecting Justina, for 
whom she retained the fondest remem¬ 
brance. When she found that Arlington 
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.was an American, as they were sitting at 
tea, she said, rather abruptly —“ Mr. Ar¬ 
lington, do you know one Miss Justina 
Melross, of America?” 

He started from a reverie, in which his 
fancy was fondly occupied with her image. 
—“ Miss Justina Melross! Certainly, I 
know her very well. Do you know her, 
madam?” . 

“ To be sure I do,” cried she. “ She 
lived with me nine years, and grew up un¬ 
der my eye. Indeed I may say I partly 
brought her up, for I taught her to sew, to 
work, and cook, and whatever else her poor 
father could not tea^h her;.and I suspect 
you have not many lovelier women in Ame¬ 
rica than she is ; but it is like enough she is 
married long before this, for sKe was a most 
beautiful creature, and they say they marry 
early in your country.” 

44 Miss Melross was not married'when I 
left America,” replied Arlington. 

“ Well, I wonder at that; but it must be 
* because she is very particular; for it will.be 
. no common character that will win her, I* 
can tell you ” 

Here the cheeks of the modest Arlington 
glowed with.a feeling, which, if it was not 
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vanity, must have been a consciousness of 
worth. 

From this time Arlington and Mrs. Sel,- 
win formed a friendship; she was delighted 
to find at last one that could tell her some¬ 
thing of her dear child, as she called her; 
and he was not sorry to meet with one who 
could relate to him a hundred anecdotes of 
her childhood; describe her sweetness of 
disposition, her self-denial, her 'disinterest¬ 
edness, and relate instances of her strict ad¬ 
herence to truth, her industry, and her filial 
piety, all founded on the purj precepts of 
her Lord, and her faith in Him. She dwelt 
much on he*' conduct to her father during 
his sickness—her sensibility, yet her strong 
endeavour to be resigned at his death, lest 
she should murmur at the dispensations of 
her Lord. * 

Mrs. Selwin talked on until’she perceived, 
with amazement, that the man whom she 
had taken for a stern philosopher, had* his 
eyes swimming in tears, and she admired 
him the more for paying this tribute to the, 
merit of Justina, and to the eloquence of her 
eulogium. 

“ This,” said he to himself, “ is the heart 
that loved me, and which I have wounded.” - 
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.•'Mrs. Selwin had had Justina’s picture 
taken for herself about a year before she 
loft Lgndon; she was then fourteen. This 
picture she shewed to Arlington, who was 
so struck with the likeness, that he begged 
leave to retain it for a litfle while. 

It was indeed a picture, which, had it not 
been Justina’s, he would have delighted to 
contemplate for its exquisite beauty; but 
she was still extremely like her picture, and 
lie traced a great resemblance, though he 
thought she had been improving in her ex¬ 
pression ever •since. He asked permission 
of Mrs. Selwin to take it to an eminent 
painter, to have it copied; Jo .which she 
consented, on condition that great care was 
taken of it. 

Arlington gave tlie painter toe instruc¬ 
tion^ concerning it; one was, to give it a 
more mature loSk; to paint it as he would 
imagine such a face and fofllt would-appear 
at twenty; and that the flowing ringlbts of 
fourteen must be gathered together and con- 
^ined by a comb. 

. The artist succeeded wonderfully; so. 
much so, that the gratified and* almost ro¬ 
mantic Arlington, had the picture of Jus- 
tina, representing Ifer as when he saw her 
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last; except, indeed, that he felt, while 
gazing on it, the truth of lord Bacon’s re¬ 
mark, “ that the finest part of beauty .is 
.what no painter can express.” 

When he shewed his picture to Mrs. Sel- 
win, and asked her whether she thought it 
a correct copy, she looked at it for some 
time—“ Ah, I see how it is; this is as Miss 
Melross looks now; what a lovely woman 
she is! This is your Miss Melross, and the 
other is mine. I was very stupid,” said she, 
smiling, e< not to think of all this before.” 

Mr. Cavendish became every day weak¬ 
er : he was now unable to sit up, except at 
short inter # va]s; his attachment to Justina 
too seemed to increase; it was like the ten¬ 
derness of a fond parent to a darling child; 
his eyes rested with satisfaction on her when 
she was* present* and when <she was ab*sent, 
h& watched the door, as if hoping to see her 
enter. * 

One day, as she was going, he called her 
back, and put into her hand a pocket-book, 
which he had taken from his secretary, an^ 
• requested her to keep it. 

She appeared to wish to decline it, hut 
he said— fi< You must take it; it is the gift 
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of a parental friend; you may be in want of 
Something, with which it will supply you.” 

On opening it in her own room, she found 
it contained bank-bills to the amount of five 
hundred dollars. It was a welcome supply*; 

. for her travelling* and other expences had 
nearly exhausted her finances: but now she 
felt so rich, as to suppose she need never 
.fear want. 

One morhing Justina had gone early to 
Mrs. Bleu don’s, where she had been de¬ 
tained much longer than usual, tracing 
maps with Julia. When she returned, Mrs. 
Hastings mef her, and said—“ Oh, Miss 
Melross, you must not go out again! Mr. 
Cavendish has been*repeatedly inquiring 
for you, and he became quite agitated on 
being told, the last time, that you had not 
yet returned; I will go now, and tell him 
tha* you are cofne.” 

.Mrs. Hastings came back soon after, and 
said— <f He is now lying down, and do^s not 
wish 1 to be disturbed; but he says that you 
liiust come and ^e him as soon as you have 
■dined.” 

• Justina went after dinner to the room of* 
Mr. Cavendish. He was sitting up in his 
arm-chair, absorbed^in such deep thought. 
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as not to notice her entrance. She did not' 
disturb him by speaking to him, but sat 
quietly down at some distance. 

On perceiving her, he said—“ Come and 
‘sit near to me, Justina, for, if my voice per¬ 
mits me, I want to talk a great deal to you.*! 

Justina obeyed him, and placed her chair 
near him. 

“ Will you have patience," said he, “ to,,, 
listen to an old man’s story ?” 

She expressed her readiness, and bowed 
attentively. 

“ I entered life at twenty-one, master of 
myself, and heir to a large fortune. My 
parents were both dead—my guardians be¬ 
ing released from their trust, there were 
none who had authority or interest to ad¬ 
vise me. I plunged into all the dissipa¬ 
tions, and what are called pleasures of life. 
The* seeds of piety had been early implanted 
in my heart by my parents; but these pa¬ 
rent^ were gone, and their precepts, though 
not entirely forgotten, were unheeded, as 
it respects my actions; indeed, I wished 
their utter oblivion; for as they did not in¬ 
fluence my. practice, they only served to add 
stings to a conscience that could not always 
be silenced. Adorned with the gifts of na- 
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ture, favoured with those of Providence, 
■the business of my life seemed to be to 
abuse all these advantages. It is a mourn¬ 
ful retrospect, but so passed all the years of 
my youth, and many of my manhood. My 
only brother had married, but his married 
life gave me no high idea of conjugal feli¬ 
city; his wife had neitlier the qualities nor 
the wish to constitute the happiness of a 
home, where she herself took no delight. 
I looked therefore on marriage, as it re¬ 
spected myself, as a very remote event, 
when I should be tired of the toil of a life 
of varied and festless enjoyment, and should 
want a home and a heart, where I could re¬ 
pose my exhausted hqpltli and wearied ima¬ 
gination ; and then so highly did I rate my 
advantages of fascinating manners and po¬ 
lished exterior, to say nothing of my riches^ 
which, notwithstanding my extravagance, 
were not much - *impaired, that I believed I 
had only to' name a lady, from th£ ^rnost 
lovely and youthful, in order to obtain her. 

“ Such were my plans and my belief, when 
J became acquainted with Justina Falk- 
Jand—and, for the first time, felt that ge¬ 
nuine love was a quality of the soul. Oh, 
those eyes of brightest intelligence and gen- 
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tlest feelings; that carnation bloom, which 
health spread over the face, and which fluc¬ 
tuated with each emotion; those rich locks 
of glossy auburn; that voice* of sensibility 
which seemed to infuse, into every heart*.j 

the sentiments of virtue it uttered! All* 

* » 

these have long since perished in the grave; 
yet still, on the borders of the grave, do they ■ 
live in my remembrance. But I will not 
fatigue you with too* long a story—I de¬ 
clared my attachment, and to my unspeak¬ 
able, nay, incredible amazement, was reject¬ 
ed. Notwithstanding my pride and my 
displeasure, I still pursued her w r ith perse¬ 
vering attentions, but in vain ; she at length 
told me that she could love only virtue. I 
promised, and indeed determined to become 
what she wished, and began something like 
reformation; but she waited not for my 
chaVigc of character; she not long after mar¬ 
ried another. I did not deserve the bless¬ 
ing of such a wife; it was therefore not be¬ 
stowed on me. 

“ I had now relinquished all expectation 
of marrying. My brother, too, soon aft* r 
died, and \ was left alone in the world : for 
his wife I cared but little. So rapidly had 
she spent his fortune for him, that at bis 
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death she found hferself in needy circum¬ 
stances. I took care that she should be 
preserved from want, but her society gave 
nlc no pleasure. She not long after marri- 

S I again. ^ The infant son of my brother 
ill remained with her, and as she seemed 
much attached to him, I permitted her to 
keep him for awhile. He was to be my 
heir, and indeed he was the only object on 
earth that excited much interest. I deter¬ 
mined that as he advanced in life, and be¬ 
came capable of receiving instruction, he 
should have every advantage of education 
this or any other country could afford; but 
he was yet too young to be my companion, 
and I had my own happiness* td seek; for 
however the world might think otherwise, 

I was miserable at heart. Something like 
a wish for the attainment of the supreme 
good, for whiqfvwe w r ere designed, would 
occasionally rise in my mind. 1 disconti¬ 
nued all immorality of conduct, and became 
rather better pleased with myself. I culti¬ 
vated the love of literature, for which I had 
%lways a taste, and frequented the society 
’ofmen engaged in the same pursuit. My.„ 
large income enabled me to procure what¬ 
ever books I chose, jvith every other aid to 
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science; to become the patron of genius of 
every kind, and to form and execute many 
and large plans of benevolence. I felt now 
that I acted up more to the dignity of hu¬ 
man nature, and began to pride myself J 
much on this circumstance; of the dignity 
of human nature my companions talked 
much. Religion too was frequently our 
topic; my conscience had often reproached 
me for the want of it. I listened to their 
plausible reasoning, to their refined explana¬ 
tions, and to their arguments for the neces¬ 
sity of expunging from the Bible texts and 
passages too literal to be mistaken,, but 
which were too opposite to their creed to be 
allowed to' remain. * My understanding 
could not entirely assent, but their religion 
suited me w°ll. It required not the an¬ 
guish of repentance; it asked no self-abase¬ 
ment, which did not accord ~dth the digni¬ 
ty of my feelings. I was willing to be 
moral* for I had no inclination or temptation 
to be otherwise. My heart inclined me to 
dd^jjgbod to my fellow-creatures. My exter¬ 
nal" deportment and language were correct, ? 
and why should the Searcher of hearts be at 
the trouble himself to examine the evil of 
mine? let him forget aP that was past, and 
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my fut«/re conduct should be blameless: 
what more could a rational being do, or a 
rational Deity exact ? It was not, it is true, 
the religion my parents had taught me; but 
f,Hey had read their Bible literally, and the 
Svorld was now more enlightened. But I 
will not weary you, dear Justina, with all 
our discussions, and my struggles against 
the power of truth, in my wish to embrace 
this new* creed. I did embrace it. Well 
may the gospel say, that when Judas had 
resolved to betray his Lord, ‘ he went im¬ 
mediately out, and it was night f for oh, 
what a night of darkness fell upon my soul! 
for years did I winder in this maze of error, 
sometimes believing more, and*sdmetimes 
less. During this period Justina died, and 
though I had scarcely seen her jjuring her 
marriage, the world appeared still more 
empty since she hhjJ. left it. She had been 
I a trije believer in the gospel of her God and 
Saviour; her life had been an exemplifica¬ 
tion of lier faith, and so perfect did she ap¬ 
pear to me, that I almost thought the reli- 
gicn she loved, practised, and died in, must' 
bo right. My own by no means made me 
happy; if it was the path to heaven I was 
treading, it was a very cold and cheerless 
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one. I wanted a Deity more allietr, more 
near to me; one that could have a feeling for 
my infirmities, more sympathy for my sor¬ 
rows. Mine was no religion to rest in; for 
even the most enlightened of its advocate^! 
has said, ‘ that among the serious ones 'of 
their class, there will always be a tender¬ 
ness in exposing them (those who believe * 
in the divinity of the Saviour), a sort of 
leaning towards them, as in walking over a 
precipice one should lean to the safest side; * 
an idea that if their doctrines are not true, 
they at least are good to be believed; . and 
that a salutary error is better than a danger¬ 
ous truth.’ Thus for ever will the serious 
part of this* sect revolt against their own 
principles. 

“ I had pow,become uneasy, and began ' 
inquiring with sincerity after the truth. 
God* would have his ow.il; the pra} 7 ers of 
my pious parents, a legacy far more valuable 
than the mines of Potosi, or the diamonds 
of Golconda, were in the treasury of heaven, 
and the almighty Intercessor was faithful to 
his trust. I began now in earnest that im¬ 
portant inquiry, c What shall I do to be 
saved ?’ Horrors beset me; years of multi¬ 
plied and aggravated, transgressions, against 
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a.lon^sufFering and patient God, unrolled 
’their dark catalogue to my affrighted eyes. 
Was there no hope? No pardon? Was 


there none to stand between me and aveng* 
v^ng justice? Must the curse of sin fall on 
.my own soul? The btirden was greater 


than I could bear. I exclaimed—‘ Is there 


no balm in Gilead ? Is there no physician 
there?’— 4 Yes, there is a redeemer;’ they 
told me, 4 there is a man whom God hatli 
created to bear our iniquities, to heal our 
diseases, to restore us to bis favour, to be 
our exemplar fpr action, to be our resurrec¬ 
tion and our life.’— 4 Oh, cruel mockery !’ I 
cried; 4 if human nature alonq cguld make 
atonement, we might suffer ourselves; and 
we do suffer; but our sufferings, though 
gften the consequences of our Sins, cannot 
atone for them.’ 

44 This, JustW.^f was the language of an 
awakened sinner, seeking a Saviour ;~a crea¬ 
ture saviour does not satisfy, cannot sustain 
the burden of God’s wrath against sin—can¬ 
not sustain the ctirse of sin for the whole 
human race—cannot be a voluntary offering 
to redeem. Was there such a Saviour as 
we need ? I consulted the Bible as the 
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word of life, with a prayerful, sincere, and 
candid heart, and I did indeed find such a 
Saviour there. I found that he was the 
Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and 
the end of it; for as its Creator it begins^ 
with him, and the Testament ends with im¬ 
ploring his grace on all. I found that he 
was my creator, preserver, redeemer, the 
upholder of all things, the judge of all the 
earth, the commander of legions of angels, 
the breather of the Holy Spirit upon his 
disciples, omnipresent, almighty, the fellow, 
or equal of the Eternal, worshipped in hea¬ 
ven and on earth, promised after the fall, 
foretold by the prophets, ‘ to whom bear all 
the prophets witness’—and 4 in fulness of 
time God sent his own Son,’—and my heart 
with the apostle said, * to the only wise God 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty, domi- 
nion and power, both no\tf v.; d ever. Amen!’ 
The day-spring from on high visited iny 
soub and so illuminated vrere the pages of 
the whole Bible to my opened eyes, with the 
glory of the godhead of the Son, that it ap¬ 
peared to me that those who wished to de¬ 
ny it, must not only mutilate and efface, 
but must utterly destroy the Bible to effect 
their purpose. The eclipse must be total. 
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for <wie' ray of the glorious emerging sun, 
proves it to be the orb of day. A glance 
from that eye which looked on Peter, pe¬ 
netrated to my soul, and dissolved it in 
:&ears of penitence, at having so long denied 
- him. Self-abasement was sweet to me, for 
with it came such views of his immeasur¬ 
able love, as overcame my whole heart, and 
made me feel that they love much who are 
forgiven much; nor was the sweet sense of 
his forgiveness long withheld. I felt that 
my ransom was paid ; I prayed henceforth 
to live unto him who died for me. 

K My morality had now sublimer views, 
for I wished to prove^ the sincerity of my 
love to Him, by observing all his holy pre¬ 
cepts. My benevolence had sublimer mo¬ 
tives—no longer the praise of men, nor 
even the gratification of my ©wn feelings in 
relieving other*,' *foere regarded; I wished 
to do all for his sake who died for nfe, and 
who qommanded me to love others as he 
had loved me. As it respected the dignity 
of human nature,‘which myself and my for¬ 
mer associates so often proudly talked of, 
my Bible shewed me its depravity, and that 
all. 
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4 ■ ■ - From the first-born Cain f 

To him that did but yesterday suspire/ 

were born in sin, and that in Christ all must 
be, if ever, renewed. I not only read it in 
the Bible, but I read it in every observation 
on mankind. I re3d it in every page of an¬ 
cient and modern history; I read it in the 
printed records of every day—I read it in 
the characters of the best and purest of our 
species—in infants, even before the dawn 
of reason, I saw the rebellious will, and oh, 
how deeply and impressively did I read it 
in my own heart! Even thje lives of the 
holiest and best of men, I found were an 
incessant warfare with this imbosonied foe 
— e Oh, wretched man! who shall deliver 
me from this body of sin and death ?’ We 
do indeed sometimes see in man, even in his 
unrenewed state, some remains of the gran- 
deur and beauty of the original edifice; but 
it is nevertheless crumbling into ruin ; every 
pillar totters to its fall—for it is decayed at 
the foundation. It must be built on a new 
foundation to give it strength and durability 
—the corner stone must be Christ— f other 
foundation can no man lay.’ Are not*our 
passions, our ambition, our affections, alt 
perverted? are we not prone to all evil? 
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all good ? do we not seek with ar- 
’ 'dour things of no value, and which perish 
in the using, and slight the everlasting in¬ 
terests of our souls? But I fear to exhaust 

■ 

I my strength and tire you—I will not there¬ 
fore dwell longer on this subject* but hasten 
through my story. 

“ I was soon after visited witli acute pain, 
which I suffered for many years, and to 
which extreme helplessness succeeded. In 
my days of health and prosperity, I have 
doubtless excited envy, and probably in my 
days of solitary suffering, many kind hearts 
have been disposed to pity me. Which 
part of my life do you suppose, Justina, has 
been the happiest ?” • 

“ That part, sir,” replied she, “ in which 
you have felt most the presence and love of 
your God and Saviour.” 

<c You are ri«*l*t,” cried he, with a voito" 
agitated with fervour—“ he has been my 
joy in sorrow, my light inr darkness; my 
peace in storms, my strength in weakness, 
my company in solitude, my health in sick¬ 
ness, my life in death, my all and in all. I 
•have experienced^piore of true*enjoyment 
in many of my hours of severe bodily pain, 
when I have felt his support and smile, than 
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in my most rapturous days of youthfijd or 
intellectual gratification, when 1 lived with-' 
out God in the world. The more I felt the 
emptiness of earthly enjoyments, the more 
has my heart been elevated with views of^ 
heavenly ones. Death, which is very near/ 
I contemplate with joy; I view it as the 
kind messenger which is to convey me to 
my Saviour, where I shall see him face to 
face, know him as I am known, and be¬ 
hold him encircled with the glory which he 
had with the Father before the world was.” 
He paused awhile, and then continued— 

“ I have, Justina, one most "interesting ob¬ 
ject yet on earth—it is my nephew; I see 
much in him that resombles my own charac¬ 
ter ; he too will enter life the spoiled child 
of prosperity; he will have every means of 
earthly gratification, and he has never 
kno\vn self-denial nor ^contradiction; my 

_ »re, 

heart aches for him, lest liis rate too may re- 
sernble mine., I have often thought that if 
Justina had been early mine, she would 
have attended my path like an earthly guar¬ 
dian angel, and have saved me from sin and 
error. My nephew wij] love you, for you 
are another Justina. Will you relieve me 
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of aJjAjlxiety for his fate, by promising me 
* to marry him if he requests it ?” 

Justina was not a little disconcerted at so 
abrupt and unexpected a question; but com¬ 
posing her thoughts, she gently answered 
—“ I cannot indeed, sir, make such a pro¬ 
mise.” 

“ Will you not,” said he, looking most 
earnestly and entreatingly in her face, “ bless 
the last hours of a dying man with this pro¬ 
mise ?” 

“ I dare not,” said she, “ bind myself by 
a promise so sacred, for it is possible that 
your nephew "might make the request you 
speak of, and yet such an union might be 
misery to us both.” • • * 

“ I cannot see how it could be so,” said 
he; “ but I w r ill not urge you; you know 
*my wish, at least, and should such an union 
ever take place,* remember that it will giv*' 
me joy even m heaven.” He remained si¬ 
lent for some time, and then s^aid —** I would 
fain ask of you one other promise, which 
cannot certainly ^materially affect your hap¬ 
piness.” 

. “ What is it, sk?” 

lie said—“ Until six months after my 
life has expired, do not refuse my nephew. 
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or give him any reason to think thafyfttt will 
refuse him.” 

“ I would rather not, sir, make such a 
promise.” 

“ You would rather not! but oh! for my^ 
sake, to cheer my last days on earth, make ' 
it.” 

He looked so pale, so mournfully and be¬ 
seechingly, that Justina could not withstand 
his pathetic appeal, and said—“ I do make 
it, sir.” 

He joyfully replied—“ Well! remember 
it must not be broken: there is pen and 
paper, write it down, that you may remem¬ 
ber it.” 

She obeydl him, and wrote it—“ What 
have you written ? read it.” 

“ I promise Mr. Cavendish not to refuse 
the hand of his nephew, or give him any 
-xeasbn to suppose 1 will set use it, until six 
months after the death of Mr. Cavendish.” 

It is right, dear girl!” said he ; “ now 
promise me also, that you will liv£ with 
Mrs. Hastings until these six months have 
elapsed.” 

Justina* paused to refect on the possible 
effect that such a promise might produce; 
but during her wavering, he looked so anx- 
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. iousiy^and imploringly, that she said—“ I 
do promise, that if she lives, and I live, and 
^he will let me stay with her, I will remain 
Y for that length of time.” 

“ Write it down,” said he. She obeyed. 
He paused awhile, and* said—“ One more 
promise will I require, and I have done.” 
She looked terrified. “ Be not alarmed,” 
said lie, “.it is onl^r that until these six 
months are past, you will tell no one of 
these promises you have made me.” 

Justina reflected for a moment on the 
possible consequences, but he urged her 
with so much agitation, that she almost 
feared for his life in refusing* syid she pro¬ 
mised also to fulfil this, and, at his request, 
wrote it down with the others. 

* “ Now, my dear girl, you Tnay go,” said 

he; “'Heaven .will bless you for all your 
kindness to life.* Justina was not granted to 
iftc to bless me through my erring life, but 
Heayen in mercy has sent in other Justina 
to sooth my closing days. »13o not be un¬ 
easy about your promises to/me—at the end 
# of six months you know their obligation 
wiH cease, and ^pu can then*act as you 
- please.” 

1 3 
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Justina then left the old gentleman;* and. 
called Mrs. Hastings to stay with him. She 
went to her own room, and reflecting on 
the engagements she had just been making,, 
began to repent of her haste in committing 
herself to such extent, on a subject of so se¬ 
rious and delicate a nature. She dared not, 
however, ask Mr. Cavendish to release her, 
and therefore made up her mind faithfully 
to fulfil all that she had promised. Ferdi¬ 
nand too might stay in Europe till the li¬ 
mited period was past, or his heart might 
become preoccupied, so that, after all, she 
might never be exposed to his importuni¬ 
ties. With Jhese considerations she endea¬ 
voured to dismiss afl uneasy thoughts on 
the subject. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


■ ■ ■■ --Wlio disown iheir Lord 

On earth, will lie disown in heaven. Milmaw.. 

> •x. 

f 

The next morning Justina was going in to 
see Mr. Cavendish, but was prevented by 
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Mr£ Hastings, who told her that the clergy, 
man and another gentleman were with him, 
and that he wished no one to enter .—“ Do 
you know,” added she, “ that I believe Mr. 
Cavendish destroyed his will last night, and 
drew up another.” 

“ Why do you think so?” said Justina, 
secretly alarmed. 

“ Because,” replied Mrs. Hastings, he or¬ 
dered the table to* be placed before him, 
with pen and ink, and took a large sheet of 
paper, and wrote on it, every now and then 
a little, as big strength would permit, until 
he had written all he wished; he then took 
his key, opened his secretary, locked the 
paper up, and burned another roll of paper 
which he had taken from his desk; and 
now I suspect that this gentleman and the 
minister have been sent for to sign their 
names as witeesoffs.” 


4 Justina thought it was probable, but made 
no remark, though secretl}# ‘isTuTlfelt *much 
uneasiness at the circumstance, fearing that 
it might, somehow or other, be connected 


with the promises she hail made the pre-, 
ceding evening. ^ \ • 

In the afternoon she saw Mr. Cavendish; 
he was very low, not disposed to talk, but 
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appeared desirous of her presence.—“ I have . 
but a little longer,” said he, “ to remain on 
earth; stay near me, and be with me as 
much as you can.” 

She sat with him all the rest of the day. 
He scarcely spoke, but looked at her fre¬ 
quently with a smile of peace. Once he 
said—“ I feel as if I had nothing more to 
wish for on earth, except that my heavenly 
Father would grant me the favour of seeing 
Ferdinand once more; but his will be done. 
From the time that has elapsed since his 
supposed embarkation, he must shortly be 
home. Oh that it were the will of Hea¬ 
ven that 1 might once more see him!” 

At the request of Mrs. Hastings, Justina 
had a cot brought for herself into the room, 
where she intended to pass the night, for 
she apprehended Mr. Cavendish was near 
"Tfis end. 

During the night he was very restless, 
and seemed to' suffer much. Justina rose 
to look at him; his countenance expressed 
great mental a^ jny; all its tranquillity was 
gone; he clasped his hands, moved his lips, 
and appeared iii earnest/prayer, of which 
broken sentences escaped him. He conti¬ 
nued thus the whole night; they imagined 
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.at times that he was dying; towards the 
morning he sank into a composed slumber, 
pn his awaking he took some refreshment, 
and appeared much revived. Seeing Jus- 
tina near him, he said —“ Dear .Tustina, my 
last night was an oppressive one.” 

“You were, indeed,” said she, “ unusual¬ 
ly disturbed.” 

“ It is the last night I shall know of sor¬ 
row,” said he. “ The enemy of mankind 
was endeavouring to overcome me :—he 
poured into my soul all the arguments of 
that baneful creed, of which I was once a 
proselyte; but the conflict is over, and all 
is peace. * He who Jiath loved his own, 
will love them to the end.’ 

“ Oh, Justina! I fear the stream of infi¬ 
delity is winding its insidiou*course along 
the foundation of the church, and is threat¬ 
ening to undertnine the corner stone, which 
God himself hath laid. That baneful creed, 
which dethrones the Saviouf, robs him of 
his divine sonship, is inereastig with awful 
rapidity; they gloss it over with every spe¬ 
cious name, which the babblngs # of science, 
falsely so called, cafci invent; etjey taint tho~ 
streams of instruction with its poison ; they, 
call it refinement, enlightening, the result of 
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examination; they endeavour to explain 
away the irresistible meaning of the Bible, 
or efface and alter it to their purpose. The 
sublimest of heavenly doctrines, fi God ma¬ 
nifest in the flesh’—the result of the wis¬ 
dom, and power, and love of God, is to 
them foolishness. Believe an experienced 
man, whom they have pierced with many 
sorrows, when he tells you that association 
with them is dangerous. Does not every 
crime and error, by frequent association, lose 
its power to alarm ? 4 Lead us not into 

temptation,’ is the prayer our Lord himself 
hath taught us. But when we voluntarily 
seek temptation, have we a right to expect 
his support in the trial ?—and left to our 
own strength, if we do not fall, we may yet 
be wounded^deeply. Without the hope cf 
doipg them good, shun all who embrace a 
false doctrine, for they may do you harm. 
Those lyho have received Christ in faith, 
have little fet fear from their arguments; 
for they are tco opposite to the Bible not to 
be easily confuted. But the young, whose 
principles are mot yet fixed, and those who 
are too careless to exaipine for themselves, 
would do well not to approach the sphere, 
of danger. They would tremble to breathe 
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ap atmosphere infected with deadly plague; 
and is the health of the immortal soul.less 
.precious than the health of the body, which 
• must perish ?” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Justina— 
“ would not shunning all association with 
them appear like bigotry; and you know 
they already accuse us of that, and boast of 
their own rqore temperate feelings ?” 

“ Can they call,” 'replied he, <e the bit¬ 
terness witli which they misrepresent all 
our doctrines temperate feelings ? But their 
feelings ought® to be less warm than ours. 
We rob them of nothing but what we 
would willingly renounce .ourselves; 
that natural pride, wliich opposes itself to 
the reception of the free grace of God; and 
ki enlightening, we would gire them all; 
we would give.them a Saviour, and they 
want to take fnom us our God—*they would 
dethrone the object of our love^nd wor¬ 
ship, §nd destroy the anchor pf our hopes. 

* On such a then*} ’twere iinpious/to be calm : 

Passion is reason; transport, ten/per here/ 

K -As it respects tjyeir reproasji of bigotjy^ 
^ the primitive Christians gave \p all for 
Christ, ayd why may ^not you ? They with- 
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stood poverty, tortures, and death, ani can? 
not you endure a sneer ? cannot you bear 
the scorn of hearts imbittered by sin, yft 
too proud to feel or own its power?—The 
whole have no need of a physician; but 
you, I trust, feel that you have need of*a 
divine one. Recollect the fashion of this 
world passes away, and that your soul is 
immortal—their religion, at least they who 
deny the atonement, make no provision for 
the soul’s salvation. Quit not your Sa¬ 
viour until you find one more almighty 
than the only begotten Son v>f the Eternal; 
and should clouds and darkness, raised by 
their sophistry, assai] your peace, take your 
Bible, the Bible of your fathers—not an 
effaced or mutilated one; and, as you open 
it, pray witli a sincere and fervent heart for 
the light of truth. Many# are the promises 
annexed thereto. 4 Seelt arid ye shall find; 
knock a^d^it shall be opened.’ 4 Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal /life, and they are they which 
testify of mA’ Sweet is the promise to 
those who see& him in youth. 4 They that 
seek me ea*ny shall find me.’ Seek *Him 
then in jjrouth. Oh that all would sea!: 
Him, even in infanc/! You,, Justin a, have 
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sought him early, and when you come to 
/this hour, it will be delightful for you to 
look back on a life spent in his service. For 
jTiie, oh how I despise my vileness—my 
grovelling spirit! I devoted my years of 
hjKilth, of youth, of enterprise, of activity, 
to the service of sin and Satan, and have 
given to my I^ord, my Benefactor, the dregs 
of my helpless years! How base!—how 
ungenerous 1 !—and yet he accepts and loves 
me” 

The tears rolled down the pale cheeks of 
the old man as he thus reproached himself. 
When he had a little recovered, Justina 
said to him—“ Some of the sect you speak 
of believe in an atonement.” •• • 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ some of them say 
they do, but I never found an j two of them 
of exactly the same grade of faith; they 
will not shock *y oja at first* they will tell 
you that they believe nearly aS you do; if 
you prove to thefh the omnipresence of the 
Son of God, they will tell yo)i that he is so, 
but that he wa% created to ibe so; if you 
prove to them that he was the creator ‘of 
all things, * that without hivci nothing was 
made that was made, 9 they lyill aeknew 
ledge it is so, they cannot contradict it; but 
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then they say he was created to be so, and 
thus they will allow that he possesses every 
attribute of Deity, and yet will deny that" 
he is so.” . 

“ What then do they say he is?” said* 
Justina. 

“ They say that though lie is not Gtdd, 
he is the greatest of all created beings, pre- j 
existent to angels and every creature: but I 
believe the wisest of them htive not yet 
determined at what point, not of time, for . 
it was before time began, but at what point 
of eternity the Son of God, c who thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God,’ com¬ 
menced his existence in the bosom of his 
Father.” 4 

“ Do their preachers explain their doc¬ 
trine ?” 

“ No,” h£ replied; “ the poison is not St 
first obvious; 'they preach* refined morality 
in strains of elaborate eloqtience: for they 
have turogd from Christianity, like Julian, 
Jaden with its spoils, to adorn their own 
creed. I lia^Je heard many of them boast 
that the tendency of their doctrines could 
not be discovered in the sermons of their 
preachers; jMey fear tQ shock the eetts of 
their unsophisticated hearers, by advancing^ 
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what they know will at first appear to them 
Jior be blasphemy; they unfold themselves 
gradually as they think will best ensnare, 
•^heir sermons are characterized more by 
*the want of every thing capable of interest¬ 
ing, than by any thing positively wrong; 
the scholar will perhaps be struck with well- 
turned periods, the moralist will hear an 
essay that will probably tire from its cold¬ 
ness, but in 'which he;perceives no ill. But 
to the Christian, the absence of all he wants 
is felt like a craving void; there is nothing 
to direct the seeking, or to comfort the sin- 
sick soul—the hatural result of embarking 
with them, is to be tossed about from wave 
to wave of turbid doubt, and aft length, un¬ 
less arrested by powerful grace, to be landed 
on the bleak and cheerless shores of infi¬ 
delity. _ Oh! ye men of genius, to whom 
Christ has not bfcerw ‘ manifest as he is not 
to the world,’* the fields of worldly fame, 
science, and literature, arc wide before ^you 
—gather all the laurels their conquest can 
yield—but oh ! for the sake of the deathless 
human soul, which the Son of God valued 
so highly, become not minister^; meddle 
not with the gospel;—if ye dp not your 
selves believe, ye are certainly not-e^lled to 
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preach. Ye have no commission from 
Christ. He has not said to you, 4 go*y*? 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and the* 
* Son, and of the Holy Ghost;’ he has not 
said to you, 4 feed my lambs.’ If you still’ 
4 retain an evil heart of unbelief,’ why* do 
you teach as truths, the fluctuating doubts, 
of your own clouded understandings ? 4 Let 
not the blind lead the blind—meddle not 
with the deep things of God— 4 to them* 
that believe he is precious,’ he is not pre¬ 
cious to you— 4 he is the Saviour of sin¬ 
ners’—you feel not your sin, and want him 
not— 4 lie is the end of the law, he is the 
imputed •ri^hteonsress’ to those who feel 
that their own are but 4 filthy rags.’ You 
are satisfied with your own vestments, and 
think you can yourselves fulfil the law. 
You carlnot preach as t^e apostles did, 4 the 
commandments of God our Saviour /’ nor 
teach them 4 to adorn the doctrines of God 
our Saviour ■■’’ 4 Ye are’ not 4 mad& over¬ 

seers to feed the church of God which he 
hath purchased with his own blood,’ for he 
is not your God—you acknowledge him 
"'ot as such.- Oh, for your own sakes, have 
not tbc'b’ouls of others to answer for! When * 
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the great Shepherd shall appear, awful and 
pathetic.will be your interview with those 
whom your sophistry has misled; and to 
^ow many hungry and inquiring souls do , 
.you shut up the book of life by your mu- 
-til&jjions, effacings, and false explanations! 
have you not read, ‘ if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, Gqd shall take away his part out 
of the book of life, and out of the holy city, 
and from the tilings which arc written in 
this book.’ Oh, beware!—Saviour, have 
mercy on them, |ind let thy prayer be again 
heard, * Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do !* ” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Hail, visions celestial! and thou divine Source 
Of life, hope, and glory. If e’er in my course. 

Thy grace hath reliev'd and exalted my heart. 

Now let me in peace and in triumph deplirt. 

*Tis done !—Lo ! they come—bright celestials descend. 
Saints, angels, and seraphs, their symphonies blend, 

The spheres are all vocal—the raptures draw near; 
Immortal vibrations rewound on mine ear. 

Dx.air— an American. 

Mr. Cavendish remained silent for nearly 
an hour, he then resumed the discourse in 
which his heart was so much engaged.— 
“ The sect I speak of make a great deal of 
that, text, Mny Father is greater than 1/ 
Our God, veiled in humanity, became sub¬ 
ject to his father—obedient even unto death 
—*-became like us, sin only excepted*—•* he 
took on him the likeness of sinful flesh*— 
subject to human wants, feelingly alive to 
all human suffering both in body and in 
soul. It tvas the plan devised by the wis¬ 
dom and love of God—it was indeed ‘ the 
love oi Christ which passeth knowledge*— 
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it was the only way in which the Mediator 
of the two covenants could reconcile the 
^awful distance between a holy Being, whose 
^Ture eyes cannot look upon iniquity but- 
.with abhorrence, and a being whose first 
• breath is sin ; and shall wc* think less of our 
Redeemer for becoming man, when in no 
other way could human nature ever reach 
heaven ? sha$l we repay his immeasurable 
love, by measuring out to him the poor ho¬ 
mage due to a creature ?—it was in his state 
of humiliation alone, that he was inferior to 
his Father, and .that state is now no more. 
He is now at the right hand of his Father, 
still retaining his ascended hjjixym form. 
There Stephen saw him when the heavens 
opened ; but he is still present to the heart 
of-every believer—* lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of £he world he still upholds 
and governs tha>worlds which he.has made. 
Is omnipresence the attribute of a creature? 
it is beyond a creature’s powers of concep¬ 
tion. 

“ He is to judgfc the world ; myriads and 
myriads of beings are to receive their doom 
from him, * when the Son of man shall come 
Jn, his glory, and all his holy ang°ls with 
him, and he shall sit upon the throne jof 
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Iris glory, and before him shall be gathered 
all nations, and he shall separate them ohd. 
from another, as a shepherd diVideth his 
sheep from the goats;* and again, ‘ the deacl^ 
small and great, shall stand before God.’, 
Frequently through the Bible, God and 
Christ are mentioned together, and often, 
as it were, blended : and as he is our God 
on earth, so he is to be our Gojl through all 
eternity. While the glories of the invisible 
God pervade the heavens, aipd his spirit 
fills every heart with fervent love and bliss 
unutterable, Jesus will be oifr visible God 

—we shall see him face to laee—we shall 

* 

know him even as we are known. We 
shall not then fear of loving him too much, 
or adoring him beyond his right. c The ful¬ 
ness of the Godhead bodily, 1 ‘ the express 
irr\age of his Father,’ 6 God manifest in the 
flesh,* will not then be loyc<ji or worshipped 
the less for his humanity.” Mr. Cavendish 
here stopped; the sentiments which exalted 
his soul, exhausted his frame; he soon after 
said—“ Oh, this poor body ! but its encum¬ 
bering mass will not now long detain the 
unfettered spirit.” He remained silent for 
an-hour, becoming wea’ker and weaker, and 
wa? cvicfently drawing near ins end ; he ap- 
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pdared free from all pain of body, and a 
smile, as of heaven opening to his view, 
rested*on his face. Broken and inarticu¬ 
late sentences sometimes escaped him. Jus- 
tina, seated at his bedside, gazed on him with 
feelings of intense interest, and listened with 
her whole soul, to every word he breathed. 
“Oh! bid them cease from building the 
Babel of their own works, as the means of 
reaching heaven ; teach them the true way. 

‘ Thou art the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Justina saw'that his soul, even in his last 
prayers on earth, was engaged with fervour 
for his formef associates. Once his eyes 
rested with an affectionate expression on 
Justina, and he said to her—I shall soon 
see in heaven one that resembles you.” He 
then becam£ silent, and breathed heavily. 
Mrs. Hastings approached near to him, and 
looked at Justina, intimating to her that his 
change was hear. He spoke*again.—“Is 
this the dark valley I have feared so nvich ? 
the Jordan I have dreaded to pass?—all is 
peace, for thou, my Saviour, art with me!” 
He again was silent for a long while, but 
.the varied expression of his raised eyes, 
proved that his thoughts were busy. . He 
• Vol. i. K 
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spoke at times without being understood, 
but he at length breathed forth audibly—' 
<c At the last great day, without any righ¬ 
teousness but my own to plead, what a • 
helpless, hopeless wretch should I appear! 
but 1 hope to appear clothed in his righteous¬ 
ness, justified by his obedience, washed into 
innocence by his blood, and to enter on the 
promised inheritance which he,hath pur¬ 
chased for his redeemed ones; should this 
trust be all delusion, and I find myself con¬ 
demned by unsatisfied justice, not only for 
all my other crimes, but also condemned for 
worshipping and looking for salvation to a 
being who is not God, the trembling sinner 
can plead for' this idolatry an excuse, and 
say, condemn me not for this, my father; 
the fault was not mine: the book that thou 
gavqst me as my guide told me so; thy 
prophets told me so; the one in whom b 
trusted, he hismelf said so—‘ have I been 
so long with thee, Philip, and dost thou 
not know me ?’ his evangelists told me so, 
and they tsaid hat thou di,dst thyself pro^ 
claim it from heaven; his apostles told me 
so; they called him their God and Saviour; 
my best earthly instructors told me so; and 
many.oTlny dying friends have given their 
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testimony! and have gone fn peace, trusting 
their spuls, like Stephen, into the hands of 
Christ as their Lopl; the glorious worlds 
'which he made told me: they proclaimed, 
6 the hand that made us is divinemy own 
sins told me so; I felt that I needed a Sa- 
vibur mighty to save; wilt thou condemn 
inc, my father, for believing thine own word ? 
taught by .such authority, could I do less 
than believe? But this will never be. If I 
am condemned, it will be for want of faith in 
this adorable, almighty Redeemer ; for want 
of making his life my guide, his righteous¬ 
ness my trust; for loving him so little, for 
serving him no better. But I shall not be 
condemned; I know fn whom I trust! He 
is my advocate, my sacrifice, my all!” 
Again he was silent; his respiration became 
shorter-; the awful moment .had visibly ar¬ 
rived ; from his fading eyes the departing 
squl was withdrawing its beams, when a 
commotion was heard in the hall—the *soul 
stayed its flight and lingered, and the near- 
ly-lifeless lips meved to speak once more— 
“ Ferdinand is come, let him enterhe was 
6beyed; his dim eyes sought his nephew; 
he motioned to embrace him. The young 

K;2 
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man bent down, &nd his uncle breathed his 
last upon his bosom. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Teach my best reason, reason ; my best will 
Teach rectitude. You no. 

Justina went to her own room, overpow¬ 
ered with the scene she had witnessed; she 
had been so near the world of spirits in ac¬ 
companying Mr. Cavendish in his journey 
thither, that She felt *qs if she had nothing 
further to do below. She told Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings to apply to her for any service^ she 
could render; but none being required, she 
remained in her own rosm. *■ Ellen brought 
her some tea, and told her that Mrs. and 
Miss, Mortimer were below with young 
Mr. Cavendish, who w T as greatly affected 
at his uncle’s death. 

Justina wished not to intrude on them, 
and being herself indisposed for society, 
continued in her room until morning, un¬ 
interrupted, except by a short visit from 
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Miss Rushbrook, who, finding her indis> 
posed f° r society, soon left her. Next 
morning, on going down to breakfast, she 
found Mrs. Mortimer and Charlotte there, 
who had staid all night with young Caven¬ 
dish : he bowed on Justina’s entrance, but 
did not speak; traces of the deepest grief 
were on his countenance. He talked du¬ 
ring breakfast with his mother and sister, 
and made many inquiries of Mrs. Hastings; 
he regretted bitterly that he had not re¬ 
turned sooner, though he added that he had 
bent his course homewards immediately on 
the receipt of his uncle’s last letter. 

Mrs. Hastings tried to console him, by 
telling him “ that life had ofieyed his uncle, 
in staying abroad until he was recalled, for 
he wished him to enjoy every means of im¬ 
provement which travelling could give; 
that his unde hacfhad his fervent wish gra¬ 
tified in seeing^him once more, and that he 
ought to be thankful that he had arrwed in 
time to receive his embrace.” 

Ferdinand ^vas overcome at the remem- 
brance of the scene, and of all his uncle’s af¬ 
fection for him during his life, «nd bursting’ 
into tears, left the room, to give vent’to V 
sensibility he could not repress. 
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Justina then found from the conversation 
of the ladies, that the will was to be yead at 
eleven o’clock, for it was possible there 
might be orders respecting interment, 
which would require time to prepare for, 
or to observe. Justina sought again the 
solitude of her own room, where she 
was resolved to stay, until the important 
perusal was over, as an affair in which she 
had no interest, though she could not allay 
a presentiment of dread, that she might be 
in some way concerned in the subject. At 
ten o’clock her door was opened by Mrs. 
Blendon, who affectionately embraced her, 
and urged her to come and make her home 
with her, as her eldest daughter; for that 
she loved her as such, and that her little Ju¬ 
lia also loved Ijer dearly. Had it not been. 
for her promise to Mr. Cavendish, it was 
the home Justina would*have # wished; but 
now she was obliged to decline the kind 
offer,#and that too without being able to 
assign a reason. 

Mrs. Blendon sat with her the whole 
morning, and Justina was engaged in rela- 
' ting to her come of the last hours of ]V£r. 
Cavendish, which greatly interested Mrs. 
Blendon, when Miss Jlushbrook entered, * 
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iand* told Justina that she was wished for 
‘ belov;. 

Justina’s whole frame shook .—“ What 
do they want of me ? is the reading of the 
will over?” 

“ Yes, they want you to hear it.” 

\ “ Does it concern me at all?” said Justi¬ 
na, with increasing terror. 

“ If you* know nothing of its contents,” 
said Miss RushbrocTk, “ you must prepare 
yourself for something that will greatly sur¬ 
prise you, as it has every one else.” 

“ I know pothing of its contents,” said 
she: M do tell me what they are before I go 
in.” 

“ I have promised! 1 would" not,” said 
Miss Rushbrook ; “ though I wish you to 
. summon your fortitude to jiear something 
that you may # not like; ljut do not be so 
much alarmed, th£re is nothing but what is 
•in your power to rectify.” 

They were now on the stairs: • Mrs. 
Blendon felt so much interest in all that 
concerned Justina, that she returned to her 
chamber to wait the result. 

Justina entered the dining-room % with* 
Miss Rushbrook,'where were Mr. andlvlrs. 
Hastings, and Mrs. and Miss Mortimer. 
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Ferdinand was standing leaning agftins)* 
the mantlepiece, but on the entrance of Jus- 
tina he instantly left the room. The faces _ 
of Mrs. Mortimer and her daughter were 
expressive of rage and disappointment; Jus- 
tina sat down; all were silent. Mrs. Mor¬ 
timer at length said—“ Miss Melross, 
have sent for you to hear the very late will 
of Mr. Cavendish.—Miss Rushbrook, will 
you read it ?” 

“ Excuse me, madam.” 

“ Mr. Hastings, will you be so obliging ?” 
said Mrs. Mortimer. 

Mr. Hastings took it from the table. 
After the usual preliminaries, some lega¬ 
cies to servants, and to benevolent institu¬ 
tions, in which Mr. Cavendish had been in¬ 
terested, five thousand dollars were be¬ 
queathed to Mrs. Hastings, five thousand 
dollars to Mrs. Mortimer, and the same to 
her daughter; the residue of the estate, 
about four hundred thousand dollars, was 
left jointly to his nephew Ferdinand Caven¬ 
dish and Justina Melross, oir condition that 
they were united in marriage within a year 
after the decease of the testator. In case of 
the refusal of the said Ferdinand Cavendish 
to fulfil this condition, 4he estate devolved 
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i( to‘Justina Melross; and, in case of her re¬ 
fusing to fulfil it, the estate devolved to 
Ferdinand Cavendish. Two thousand dol¬ 
lars were left to each of the parties, Ferdi¬ 
nand Cavendish and Justina Melross, unre¬ 
stricted; but it was required of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hastings, Mrs. Mortimer and her 
daughter, tis nephew and Miss Melross, 
that they' should reside together until six 
months after the death of Mr. Cavendish; 
the household expences to be paid from the 
estate; and all this to be complied with un¬ 
der the penajty of forfeiting their legacies. 

All eyes, during the reading of the will, 
had been fixed on Justina ; her face had 
become of an ashy paleness, and at the con¬ 
clusion, she with difficulty suppressed a 
. groan of anguish, as she said—“ Oh, what 
a will!” # , 

“You may welf say that,” said Mrs. Mor- 
. timer; “ but you, at least, have no reason 
to complain. However, if you did not dic¬ 
tate it, you are perhaps as disappointed as 
poor Ferdinamd is, who expected to have 
come into possession of his estate unencum¬ 
bered with conditions.” 

-Z tm%m • 

“ Miss MelrosS knew nothing of the pur- 

• K 3 
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port of the will, I am certain she did not 
said Miss Rushbrook. 

“ If I know any thing of the mind of' 
Miss Melross,” said Mrs. Hasting, “ she 
will not hold Mr. Cavendish bound a mo¬ 
ment by such a will.” 

“ She can easily prove that its terms are 
not according to her wishes, by restoring to 
Ferdinand his lawful estate and his inde¬ 
pendence,” said Mrs. Mortimer, with a, coun¬ 
tenance somewhat relaxing from its severity. 

Miss Rushbrook ran to support her friend 

—“What ails vou, dear Justin a?” said she. 

* 

“ Go with me to my own room.” 

Miss Rushbrook accompanied her to her 
chamber, where Justina, throwing herself 
on her bed, wept aloud. Mrs. Blendon, 
who was still th?rc, inquired most earnestly 
the cause of her distress. 

“ l 1 ell her the will,” sa ; d Justina to Miss 
Rushbrook. 

Mis* Rushbrook related to her its eon- 
tents. 

“ It is a very singular will, and not n 
wise one, I think,” said Mrs. Rlenoon ; bat 
why it. should affect Justina thus, I cannot 
divine; it does not bind h£r in any way.— 
Are you disappointed in it, my dear friend? 
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<&& you expect a large legacy, uncondi¬ 
tional ?” 

“ I had no desire or expectation of any 
thing, madam, from the will of Mr. Caven¬ 
dish,” said Justina, 

Well then, my dear girl,” said Mrs. 
Blendon, “ your course is very clear; com¬ 
mission Miss Iiushbrook to go down stairs, 
and in your name resign all claim, both to 
the estate and to the nephew of Mr. Caven¬ 
dish, and come home with me, and share a 
competence, sweetened w ith friendship and 
heaven’s blessing—what do you say ?” 

Justuia answered only with an increasing 
flow of tears. . . 

“ Ought she not to do it. Miss Ttush- 
urook ?” continued Mrs. Blendon, surprised 
• at her sorrow and reluctance. 

M It is whaJb 1 should expect from the 
magnanimous spirit of Mist Melross,” said 
•Miss Iiushbrook. 

** I cannot doit,” said Justina, witlf firm¬ 
ness. 

What!” ^turned Miss Iiushbrook, in 
amazement, “ do you intend to hold Fer-^ 
dLiand Ca\ cndisli bound by th*e wilNif Jjis 
uncle 

44 I cannot release him,” said Justina. 
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“ Have you promised the old gentleman^ 
to marry his nephew ?” 

“ I have not.” 

“ I don’t know what to make of you,” 
said Miss Rushbrook; “ but one thing I 
know, which is, that you will not have a 
very pleasant time of it; and do you mean 
also to live with Mrs, Hastings for the next 
six months?” 

“ I shall stay with her the time prescrib¬ 
ed by the will.” 

Miss Rushbrook smiled, and said—“ I 
predict then, that you will he a happy fa¬ 
mily,” and soon after left her. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Elendon again 
proposed her plan; but Justina stopped her, 
with saying—" Urge me no further on this 
subject, my dear friend; your home would 
be happiness to me; but, in the present state 
of things, I cannot agree to your plan; do 
not esteem me the less fo** it; I act from 
what lo me appears to be my duty.” 

Mrs. Elendon urged her no further, and 
soon after left her. « ‘ 

Miss Rushbrook, on leaving Justina, was 
gomg 4°me; for, disappointed in the result 
of her interview with her," she had no wish 
-to communicate it to the family below; but 
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’A!she met Charlotte in the hall, who insisted 
on har returning into the dining-room. 
Ferdinand was also there with his mother. 

Mrs. Mortimer directly inquired what 
Justina said. 

“ About what ?” said Miss Rushbrook. 

“ About the will; you surely know very 
well what I mean,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ She has seen Mr. Cavendish,” said Miss 
Rushbrook, “and makes no objections to 
his appearance; but I believe she wishes to 
become better acquainted with him, before 
she entirely accepts him.” 

“ She believes then that I am at her dis¬ 
posal ?” said Ferdinapd. 

" To be sure she does; and are vou not, 
pray ?” 

• “ Now do tell the truth,” Said Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings; “ has sh<* not decidedly and unequi¬ 
vocally refused ]VIr. Cavendish? I am sure 
she has.” 

“ The truth!” said Miss Rushbrook ; “ do 
you mean to affront me ? and would it not 
be very unreasonable and uncivil in a lady 
^ to refuse a gentleman before he ha\ asked . 
lie:, or indeed spoken a word to her?—Be- • 
•sides, who knows but you may induce her 
to like you ?” # “ ^ 
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“ I hope, at least, that she will not insist- 
on marrying me against my will,” said Fer¬ 
dinand. 

“ She knows nothing about your will,” 
said Miss llushbrook *, “ but I believe she 
intends to abide by the will of your uncle.” 

“ I shall not,” replied he, “ marry any 
woman I neither esteem nor love, even if 
poverty is the alternative.” 

“ Oh, do not reject her, brother!” said 
Charlotte; M thpt is just what she will be 
pleased with, for she will have all this great 
fortune to herself, and I cannot endure such 
a thought.” 

“ She would certainly be a great belle,” 
said Miss llushbrook, " with all her beauty 
and accomplishments, and so large a fortune 
besides: you had better not refuse her yet, 
Mi*. Cavendish, J until yqu become better ac¬ 
quainted with her, and then I* am sure you 
will consider her the richest part of your 
uncle’s legacy.” 

“ She is no such thing,” said Mrs. Mor¬ 
timer—“ she is an artful, designing girl; 
but I would marry her, if I were Ferdinand, J 
if I locked her up afterward, and fed her on 
bread* and water.” 

“ A pleasing matrimonial prospect,” said 
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KfwsTlushbrook, as she went out of the door. 

Justiga, when summoned to dinner, would 
? have given much to have avoided going, 
but knew not how to decline. They were 
. at table when she entered, but none wel¬ 
comed her approach ; she sat down on the 
chair which had been placed for her, and re¬ 
ceived from Mrs. Hastings her plate of vi¬ 
ands ; the rest neither spoke to her nor look¬ 
ed at her, except that Ferdinand now and 
then cast a stolen glance, with no incurious 
eye, at one in whose company, under present 
circumstances, he could not feel indifferent. 

Her face was mournfully pale, her eyes 
swollen with- tears, and the Jat^ sleepless 
nights she had undergone had robbed her 
countenance of all its animated beauty; be¬ 
sides, she felt herself labouring under the 
contempt of the whole family,»and she knew 
that that contempt was warranted by ap¬ 
pearances. She endeavoured to call to her 
aid that internal support which conscious 
innocence seldom fails to impart; but, in 
spite of every thought she could summon, 
she could only feel like guilt in the presence 
of those whom it injures. Her*eycs <>nce 
met those of Ferdinand, and sunk before 
their scornful and contemptuous expression. 
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The family conversed together as if such 
a being was not present. , 

She left the table as soon as she could do* 
•so with any propriety. 

Ferdinand once or twice felt inclined to . 
pity her, for he had a heart susceptible of 
generous feelings; but he viewed her with 
most prejudiced eyes, as a selfish, artful girl, 
who had marred all his fortunes, and who 
only gave him the choice of poverty or of 
fetters equally insupportable—he despised 
her for being able to endure the scorn they 
treated her with— w If her situation is pain¬ 
ful,” thought he, “ she has the power to 
end it when she pleases; and if she has so 
little sensibility as not to care how we treat 
her, 1 can only tell her, that she will have 
enough to bear; and if she accepts me, 
why, she will be, I think, the first woman 
that ever accepted such a lover.” Yet the 
extreme grief which her countenance be¬ 
trayed, did not permit him to believe her 
devoid of sensibility. 

• “ Well,” said Justina,* when she was 

alone " I am for six months to live with 
/ * 

the£e proud Mortimers, and this most inso* 
lent young man; liow erring a thing is hu¬ 
man wisdom! Mr. Cavendish, po doubt. 
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'Tjy'the provisions of his will, meant the 
happiness of us all, and fancied that a six 
months’ residence together would have en¬ 
deared us to each other, and that he had 
contrived an infallible plan for uniting his 
nephew and myself; he forgot that the hu¬ 
man heart revolts against all compulsion in 
the exercise of its affections; their action 
must be voluntary, and Ferdinand will be 
far less likely to love*me than if he was for¬ 
bidden to do so, for such is the rebellious 

"|terversity of the heart. Mr. Cavendish has 
appointed this^ house as the place of resi¬ 
dence for Mrs. Mortimer and her daughters, 
to prevent the impropriety of my dwelling 
with Ferdinand; and Mrs.’Hastings is to 
continue here with us, in order to obviate 
any difficulty as to who should act as the 
head of the hous£. My accommodation has 
been well studied by him, and # I shall ever 
remember, with, gratitude, the kind and 
generous heart, who loved and este^ned 
me so much, as to bequeath to my care, 
what he valued most on earth, the happi¬ 
ness of his nephew. Well, all will yet be 
rigbjfc; only six months have I to wait,' and 
justice will be donfe to my motives. I can 
then giv£ to Ferdinand the free and unen- a 
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cumbered possession of his estate, and'cajS 
explain, to those who now deem ipe desti¬ 
tute of common generosity , the motives that' 
.have withheld me from acting as they judge 
I ought to do.” 

In this manner Justina reasoned, and en¬ 
deavoured to comfort herself, under the 
daily scorn with which she was treated; 
yet still she felt it deeply. 


CHAPTER xyil. 
###### 


I gaze "amid the stars, 

And think that thou art there, 

Unfetter'd as the thought that follows thee. 

Soi T l HE1 . 

• I 

The day of the interment .of Mr. Caven¬ 
dish was to Justina one ofsolemn reflection; 
her imagination pursued his spirit to the 
skies, where he had entered on his antici¬ 
pated blessedness; she mourned not there¬ 
fore for him—“ A few more fleeting years,” 
she cried, “ and I shall meet with jliim 
there. I will not, therefore, complain of 
. my trials on earth, which 'wall so soon pass 
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'j&way; let me only bear them as becomes a 
servantjif my Divine Master.” 

v Her trials of temper occurred daily, for 
at every meal she had to encounter some 
marks of scorn or malicious insult, which 
sometimes blazed into passion, on the part 
of Charlotte and her mother, who had now 
taken up their residence witli Mrs. Hastings. 

To Justina they never indeed spoke, but 
it was evident that tliey wished her to hear 
their sentiments. They occasionally launch¬ 
ed forth into the bitterest accusations against 
old Mr. Cavendish.—“ He should have put 
his nephew to some profession or trade, in 
which he could have procured, his own 
living, and not have brought him up in the 
indulgence of every gratification which 
wealth could purchase, and then disinherit 
him, or subject fyim to the disagreeable al¬ 
ternative of connecting himself with one 
wjio was not fit fgr the society to which he 
and they belonged.” • 

Such, and similar sentiments, she beard 
at every meal. •Ferdinand was often pre¬ 
sent. He did not join in their reproaches. 
Indexed, he even at times, whefi they were 
njost violent, appeared to be displeased at 
them. Ijut his silent contempt Justina 
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felt more keenly than these malignant re^* 
proaches, to which she felt superior. He 
never spoke to her, and even no longer 
. looked at her. When she crossed his way, 
as once or twice occurred, he stepped aside, 
until she had passed, not with the compla¬ 
cent air of politeness, but as one would per¬ 
mit any indifferent animal to go by. # 

Those attentions which civilized man, 
in the proud consciousness of his own su¬ 
periority, delights to pay to that sex he feels 
himself bound to protect and cherish, werfe'’ 
totally omitted. 

Justina would scarcely have noticed this 
neglect, had she not observed its striking 
contrast, in the courtly elegance of his man¬ 
ners to all the other ladies; indeed it seem¬ 
ed to require of him an effort to depart 
from the natural gallantry of his manners, 
in order tq treat her as he djd, which made 
her sensible of the utter, contempt and ^b- 
hoiTence in which he held her, to be able to 
act thus against the current of his nature. 
Her stay at table was in consequence very 
shorfc, and at no other time did she seek 
their pre£eftce. She always repaired \o the 
dining-room expecting insult, and arming , 
herself to bear it, and returned tq her cham- 
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bei tQ weep and pour out her heart to God 
in prayer. She still spent part of her morn¬ 
ings in the society of Mrs. Hastings, whom 
sh£ continued to assist in her household 
cares, sometimes sewing for her, and not* 
seldom preparing the dessert for the table. 

One day at dinner, Ferdinand was eating 
a pudding, which he declared was the most 
delicious he had ever tasted—“ It was,” he 
said, the perfection of pudding,” and 
asked who had made it. Truth obliged Mrs, 
^Hastings to answer— <e Miss Melross.” His 
raptures and praises directly ceased—he ate 
no more of it,* but called to have his plate 
changed. It was but a trifle, yet it affected 
Justina much, and she ?ould not lit Ip feeling 
irritated at the ’pleasure the Mortimers 
evinced on the occasion.—“ It is no matter,” 
said she to herself, when she retired : “ what 
a fool I am to °be ifexed with such non¬ 
sense! I am annocent of all they suspect, 
and in a few months they will acknowledge 
it; the treattnent of Mr. Cavendish offends 
my pride and hurts my feelings, it is true, 
but I do not want him to love me—it is bet¬ 
ter even that he should despise tfcan bestow 
his affections on ipe, which I could never 
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return. Let me always rather receive.than 
inflict pain.” 

Justina now arranged her employments 
so as to produce for herself as much happi¬ 
ness as was practicable; she knew the truth 
of an observation made by an amiable author, 
“ that occupation was the second grand 
secret of happiness.” She rose early, and as 
she still had access to Mr. Cavendish’s large 
library, she devoted many hours to her fa¬ 
vourite occupation. Soon after breakfast 
she took a daily walk to Mrs. Blendon’s, 
and her heart was always cheered and forti-* 
fled by her pious conversation. She always 
devoted an hour to the instruction of Julia, 
heard her* say her lessons, and explained 
them, and marked out more for her to learn 
against the follow ing day. This was a busi¬ 
ness she peculiarly delighted in: to listen 
to the remarks, and "/atcii the unfolding 
intellect of children, had always been inte¬ 
resting to her ; she then not unfrequently 
prolonged her w T alk, w r ith JuliaTor her com¬ 
panion, whose behaviour bespoke the warm¬ 
est affection. She had already formed her 
plan, that .after these irksome six months* 
were over, Mrs. Blender’s house should be 
her home, and Julia her pupil. After din- 
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lier Justina generally sat down to her needle 
—she either sewed for Mrs. Hastings or 
herself, of else, as was often the case, Mrs. 
Bleftdon’s servant brought parcels of work 
for her, consisting of clothes for the poor, * 
whom she and Mrs. Blendon had sought 
out,, and found to be deserving. In the 
afternoon she was almost always exhilarated 
by the society of Miss Ilushbrook. who 
brought her work, and unless prevented, 
•staid with her until the time to dress for 
tea, when she ran home, or else went down 
with Justina to drink tea with Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings ; she also always brought her every new 
literary production, which they read and 
discussed together. Bat notwithstanding 
all these resources for happiness, Justina felt 
her cheerfulness vanish, and her spirits sink; 
she could bear scorn and rudeness without 
retort, or cherishing .resentment, but she 
could not brave it with indifference or 
ap&thy; and so repeated were her trials .of 
it every day, that her heart was constantly 
agitated and wounded. 

Three weeks had thus elapsed without 
any change in their deportment to' her, 
when* Miss Rush brook, having observed 
hefr sadness and paleness of countenance. 
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said to her—“ Well, Justina, if you .can 
tolerate all this, it is more than I can, 6r 
will. Why do you not rouse your spirit, 
and insist on better treatment ? Tell Mr. 
Cavendish that you will not submit to it 
any longer. Have you ever spoken to him 
on the subject?” 

“ I have never spoken to him at all, nor 
he to me,” said Justina. 

" Well, it is time that you should; you 
will never get acquainted with each other 
at this rate.” 

“ He has no wish to be acquainted with 
me,” said Justina; “ he seems to dislike 
and despise me.” 

“ All tilings considered,” said Miss Rusli- 
brook, “ you must forgive him that ; he 
judges of your character from that imp of 
ill-nature, his sister Charlotte, and his mo¬ 
ther, who is no better” 

“ I can excuse them all,"' said Justina; 
ct they no doubt believe that they have good 
reason for disliking me.” 

“ If you choose to be so good as to ex¬ 
cuse them, very well; but it is more than I 
will do ; for 1 intend to have a deadly quar¬ 
rel with them before \ will witness it any 
longer.” 
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**•Oh ! my dear girl,” said Justina, “ for 
my sake do not.” 

“ Your sake shall have nothing to do with 
it,” said she ; “ I shall do it for my own; as 
for you, why you do not take the four hun- 
dred thousand dollars and fling them in 
Ferdinand’s face, is more than I can com¬ 
prehend. But don’t look so distressed—I 
have done inquiring about ghat, you know.” 

When they were summoned to tea. Miss 
Rushbrook went down with Justina; the 
family were there; on her entrance, Fer¬ 
dinand bowe(k to Miss Rushbrook, and 
handed her a chair; Justina was going 
quietly to seat herself, wher; Miss Rush¬ 
brook took her by. the hand, and said—“Al¬ 
low me the pleasure. Miss Melross, of in¬ 
troducing you to Mr. Cavendish.” 

Ferdinand bowed without looking at 
Justina. # 

. “ In which of the courts of Europe, Mr. 
Cavendish,” said Miss Rushbrook, “ is it the 
fashion not to look at the person to whom 
you are introduced?” 

Ferdinand gave no reply to this', but 
spoke to Miss Rushbrook on some other 
subject. Justina drbaded what Miss Rush- 

yol. I. # . 
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brook next might say, and gave her such 
an imploring look, that she could not with¬ 
stand it, and desisted from saying any thing 
farther. A great deal of conversation ensued 
between Miss Rushbrook and the rest, but 
towards Justina they still preserved the 
same appearance of total disregard. She 
rose to go, as usual, after drinking her tea, 
when Miss Rush brook said—“ Sit still, 
Justina; why must you always hoist me 
up two pair of stairs directly after tea? 
let us sit and enjoy this good company a 
little while.” 

Justina smiled, and sat down by her, 
which quite ^nraged^the Mortimers. Mrs. 
Mortimer observed, with a sneer—“ Miss 
Melross always withdraws after her meals; 
we do not interfere with each other’s society/’ 

Justina rose and left the room. Miss 
Rush brook, whos$ temper was as warm as 

her heart, commanded herself until Justina 

'*■ * 

was gone; when, feeling that if she spoke, 
her passion might betray her to say some¬ 
thing she would afterwards regret, rose to 
take leave. 

“ Do not go yet, Miss Rushbrook,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ Excuse me, madam,” she replied; “ you 
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haw? just now observed that Miss Melross 
and yourselves keep different society ; since 
that is the case, of course I choose to be¬ 
long to the most worthy, most agreeable, 
and most genteel.” 

' “ Most genteel!” said*Charlotte; “ sure¬ 
ly, with all your partiality, you cannot think 
that of Miss Melross.” 

“ If gentility consists in elegance of ap¬ 
pearance, refined rnannerjs and cultivated 
understanding, I know of none that can 
compare with Miss Melross; to say nothing 
of beauty, I qpver saw equalled—a parent¬ 
age superior to your own, and to which 
also you may add, if 1 you please, the pros¬ 
pect of a very large fortune.” 

“ Which she is to obtain in a way the 
npost ignoble,” said Ferdinand. 

“ Why, that is one of the advantages of 
your mother and sister’s ideas of gentility,” 
said Miss Rushbrook; “ no matter how it 
is obtained, so it is only spent according to 
the rules of bon ton” 

“ You give y©ur tongue most uncommon 
license for a young lady brought up in po¬ 
lished society,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ To insult people in their own house"too, 
at this ratp,” said Charlotte. 

l 2 
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“ Your house, Miss Mortimer!” said Miss 

Rushbrook; “ that is news to me; I con- 

* 

sider it as the house of Miss Melross, and 
as such I frequent it.” 

“ Most unheard of insolence!” said Mrs, 
Mortimer, who (unwilling as she was to 
offend a lady of Miss Rushbrook’s high 
standing in society) could not restrain her 
rage. “ The house of Miss Melross! she 
who only entered it three months ago as a 
domestic, to assist Mrs. Hastings in house¬ 
hold work, and who by arts the most mean, 
so insinuated herself into the affections of an 
infirm old man, as to ruin his family.” 

4 * Other people view it in a very different 
light, madam,” said Miss Rushbrook; “ Miss 
Melross came on a visit to Philadelphia ; 
how much she assisted Mrs. Hastings I 
know not, but I suppose a great deal, as 
she is very industrious. Mr* Cavendish, 
nor no one else, unprejudiced, could know 
her - " without loving her; lie thought, from 
the graces of her mind and heart, and all 
her estimable qualities, she would make a 
wife for his nephew, that would exalt his 
character, and raise him to an eminence in 
society; upon this principle his will is 
founded.” * 
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" But still, how is this her house?” said 
Charldtte. 

• “ This house is Miss Melross’s,” said Miss 
Hush brook, “ as the heiress of Mr. Caven¬ 
dish.” 

“ The heiress of Mr. Cavendish!” said 
Ferdinand. 

“ Certainly, sir; how else can you under- 
stand the will ? the- heiress not only of his 
fortune, but of his nephew also.” 

<s Why then are we placed here?” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ Because/ said Miss ltushbrook, “ Mr. 
Cavendish wished, no doubt, not only to 
prevent all impropriety of “Miss Melross’s 
living in the same house with young Mr, 
Cavendish, but also that your characters 
might have an opportunity of becoming im¬ 
proved by a closer contact with such soci¬ 
ety ; but I suspect,” continued she, laugh¬ 
ing, “ that at tRe end of the aforesaid six 
months, she will be very willing to permit 
you to return to your own home.” 

They all felt most indignant at .this re- 
»presentation, yet they could not help feel¬ 
ing 4 it might be tuie; and Mrs. Mortimer 
began to consider, iij her own mind, whe¬ 
ther it would *not be better policy to treat 
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more politely the future wife of her son,* 
who might yet be destined to shine in the 
circles of fashion, so delightful to Mrs. Mor¬ 
timer. 

“ You have learnt all this view of things 
from Miss Melross,” said Charlotte. 

“ No, I have not; they are my own ideas; 
for her part, she is so generous, that she is 
always excusing your conduct, from the 
idea that you have reason in your own 
minds to think her conduct dishonourable.” 

“ She may w r ell think so,” said Ferdi¬ 
nand. “ But what prospect of happiness 
can she form from a union with a man who 
treats her as I do ?” 

“ That I cannot tell,” said Miss Rush- 
brook; “ perhaps she thinks yon are more 
amiable than you appear; she has great skill 
in physiognomy as well as myself; so per¬ 
haps she looks beyond the surface, and dis¬ 
covers in you some native Virtues deserving 
her approbation.” 

Ferdinand, in spite of his displeasure, 
could not forbear smiling. Mrs. Hastings, 
who had been silent through the whole 
scene, then said—“ I am then to view my¬ 
self as having the honour of being Miss 
Melross’s housekeeper?” 
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* f You have, I hope, the honour of being 
her frifyid,” said Miss Rushbrook; “ but be 
npt uneasy, she makes no pretensions to be¬ 
ing the mistress of the house; you are the 
real head of it, and as such, I hope you will 
take care that your guests are treated 
well.” 

Mrs. Hastings seemed satisfied, and Miss 
Rushbrook took a polite farewell of them 
and departed, leaving them full of displea¬ 
sure at her behaviour, but which they 
thought it prudent to restrain, and of height¬ 
ened alarm and indignation respecting Jus- 
tina. They believed now that she intend¬ 
ed to accept Ferdinand, rathqr than lose the 
large fortune depending, and to brave all 
their contemptuous treatment, rather than 
resign it. It was gall and*wormwood to 
them; they imagined they could conciliate 
her favour at any time, and they were re¬ 
solved, for the present, not to alter their‘be¬ 
haviour. Miss Rushbrook was much dis¬ 
pleased at the retrospect of her own con¬ 
duct ; she feared that she had injured her 
# friend, instead of making her situatfon bet¬ 
ter § and she made the same good resolu¬ 
tions which she generally did when her 
conscieftfe reproved lier of doing wrong—* 
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that of determining to be more attentivte to 
its dictates for the future. 


'j 

CHAPTER XVIII. 


There is nu luinj; with thee—nor without thee. 

M AR1IAL. 


The following day, after dinner. Miss Rush- 
brook went as usual next dear to visit her 
friend; but she thought, as she had talked 
so saucily to the Mortimers the day before, 
she would just step in to see them, and do 
away, by her lively prattle, the impression 
of yesterday’s impertinence. 

■They all joyfully welcomed her; for her 
vivacity, whether pointed with playful wit, 
or edged with provoking sarcasm, always had 
the power of dispelling enn ui. They convers¬ 
ed on various subjects for some time. At 
length Ferdinand said to her —“ Miss Rush- 
brook, 1 1 have been meditating much on 
what you said yesterday, and I think .you 
migh't hint to your friend, that if she puts 
cue into immediate possession of x jty estate 
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by her rejection, you have no doubt I would 
liberally compensate her by a sum that 
, wrould enable her, particularly if she pos¬ 
sesses all the charms and virtues you say 
she does, to make a much better match, at 
least one more conducive to her own hap¬ 
piness, than a union with me would prove.’* 
“ I have no objections to tell her this, 
sir,” said Miss Rushbrook, “ because I be¬ 
lieve it is thfe truth; but you would certain¬ 
ly fulfil your engagement ?” 

6< Most certainly, madam.” 

“ And how much would you be willing 
to give for your liberty ?” 

fs Twenty thousand dollarg.” , 

“ Oh, brother!” said Charlotte, “ that is 
a great deal too much; I think the half of 
it is too much; why should* she have four 
times the sum your uncle bequeathed to 
me ?” 

. <c Do you think twenty thousand dollars 
is tgo great a premium for relinquishing 
four hundred thousand, and an elegant 
young man besides, who has improved* his 
manners at all the courts of Europe ?” said 
Miss Rushbrook. 

, “ Yes,” rejoirfed Ferdinand, smiling; 

*L 3 
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“ but you might suggest to her, that that 
elegant young man might make the chain 
of wedlock so galling to her, that she would 
do well to resign some thousands to get rid 
of him.” 

“ Well, well! 1 will tell her all that; I 
shall only have to repeat what I have al¬ 
ready told her twenty times,” said Miss 
Rushbrook.” 

“ It is your own opinion then 0 ” said 
Ferdinand, smiling. 

“ Entirely, sir,” said she; “ I told her the 
very last time I conversed with her, that I 
wondered she did not take the whole sum 
and fling it in your face.” 

“ It is what you would do then, I sup¬ 
pose 

“ Most assuredly I would,” said Miss 
Rushbrook, “ and then I should expect to 
see you kneeling with all this fortune at my 
feet, imploring my acceptance.” 

“'It might be a hazardous experiment,” 
said Ferdinand, “ if she entertained any 
such design.” 

“ Well, Ferdinand, but as it respects the 
plan you proposed,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
M suppose you offer her ten thousand ?” 
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u I would rather give her twenty,” said 
he. , 

, “ Well, I will go and ask her,” said Miss 
Rushbrook; “ but are you sure it is ijot 
bribery ?” • 

“ She refuses me,” said Ferdinand, “ and 
then as a gift from the estate of my uncle, 
who, no doubt, would have bequeathed her 
as much had he not formed the matrimo¬ 
nial plan, 1 present her with twenty thou¬ 
sand.” 

“ Very well!” said Miss Rushbrook, and 
left the roona. She went up stairs to see 
her friend, and after some circumlocution, 
she informed her of the proposal of Ferdi¬ 
nand. 

Justin a appeared grieved at the idea of 
* such an offer; but told her calmly and de¬ 
cidedly, that she could enter into no such 
compromise 

“ Is the sujn insufficient?” asked Miss 
Rushbrook, who began to have doifbts of 
the magnanimity of her friend. 

“ Let this Subject, dear Miss Rushbrook, 
be discussed between us no more; I can 
release Mr. Cavendish on no consideration* 
whatever.” She* urged her no farther. 

When M^s Rushbrook went down, tl\py 
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immediately requested of her an account of 
the conference; she replied—“ I have a pro¬ 
posal to make to you, Mr. Cavendish; what 
say you to releasing Miss Melross by your 
own rejection, in consideration. of which, 
she will afterward* present you with fifty 
thousand dollars?” 

“ She cannot, she dare not make such a 
proposal,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ Why not, madam?” said Miss Rush- 
brook ; “ your son expected a release for less 
than half that sum.” 

“ You surely do not consider them as on 
an equal footing!” said Mrs. Mortimer; 

“ Ferdinand has a just and natural right to 
the whole estate, and she has no equitable 
title to any part of it.” 

“ Mr. Cavendish, madam, had a right to* 
leave his property to whomever he pleased; 
and his will places Miss Melross and Mr. 
Cavendish on equal grounds; had it been 
all deVised to you, madam, would you have 
been willing to resign it ?” 

“ I have a much better right to it than 
she has,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ It is not worth while for us to dispqte 
on that point,” said Miss Ruslibrook; “ the , 
wjll cannot now be alteied, and Mr« Ferdi- 
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nand Cavendish must only try to be recon¬ 
ciled to % the possession of a large fortune, 
accompanied with the hand of one of the 
loveliest girls in the world.” 

“ She will not then release me!” said 
Ferdinand indignantly. * “ Is that indeed 
the case ?” 

“ It is indeed so,” said Miss Rush brook. 

“ It is * A lit Ccesar , aut nullus ,’ with Miss 
Melross.” 

“ Then be it at her peril!” said Ferdinand. 

“ Does she give no reason ?” asked Mrs. 
Hastings. » 

“ None at all; she only says she can¬ 
not, and desires to hear no # mpre on the 
subject.” 

“ Her conduct is surprising to me,” said 
Mrs. Hastings; “ she never appeared to 
have the least sordidness in her nature, and 
I have underst jod tliat she did not promise 
old Mr. Cavendish to marry his nephew.” 

“ £»he says she did not,” said Miss Rush- 
brook, “ for I have asked her the question 
myself. But Tvhether she marries Mr. Ca- 
# vendish or not, it will make your reflections 
at some future day more agreeable, 1 ima- * 
^rine, if you treaf her now with common 
politeness.” % 
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Mrs. Mortimer and her daughter, in some 
small degree, took the advice of Miss Ru ot »- 
brook. 

Their direct and positive rudeness 
some intermissions; and f they frequ^’ 
dispensed to her the ordinary civilitir n 
the table. Yet still, when occasion offerf 
they threw out some cutting sarcasm againsc 
treachery, and people’s forcing themse^es 
into families against their wishes; or re¬ 
tending to every virtue under heaven, *nd 
yet when required to give some manifest? 
tion of tl ?i'* exalted sentiments, resort* 'g 
to some winning excuse to screen their . 
fishness, an J thus sinking, in their actio™ 
lower than tliuse who made no pretensi is 
at all. 

They s^unntu association with 1 y 

botli at hom«. and abroad. 

* 

The house was the resort of gay and 
shionable company, w-io visited the Mor¬ 
timers; ana Jastina heard each day u*e 
noise of merriment, and saw prepara \ 
for festive scenes, in which ''she was ne 
invited*to join. 

These marks of disrespect were not ^un- 
felt by her, though she did not sigh for the 
scenes from which sh£ was thus excluded. 
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.^he accepted and returned every little 
advance of cordiality, with readiness and 
cheerfulness, while she suppressed every in¬ 
dication, or indeed feeling of resentment, at 
marks of their contempt.—“ They will one 
day,” she said, “ do me justice, and they 
vM then be sorry that they have been 
,visli of their scorn to an unoffending 
..ag." 

All the iiew publications of the day, im- . 
ported or domestic, were generally scattered 
n the parlour table. 

, l ^stina, one day, took up a pamphlet, in 
wV.ch she perceived an interesting article, 
d was going with it to her. own room, 
when Charlotte, said— “ I w-nf *hat book, 
M iss Melross; you have, J am told, con¬ 
stant access to the libnoyi "^d t;..-re are 

* 

books enough jthere, ihesr arc ours exclu¬ 
sively,” • 

. Justina laid io’vn h^ silently, and 
}pii X ’«i room 

Surely, Charlotte,’ said Ferdinand, 

« you might «have let her take the book, 
ihere was no harm in that.” 

Harm or not, she shall have nothing' •. 
• that belongs to ufe,” said Charlotte. • 

« If I am pot rhistaken,” said he, “ tfoe 
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book is mine, and I have not the least ob: 
jection to her taking it—do call her back, 
and give it to her.” 

“ I shall do no such thing,” said Char¬ 
lotte. 

Her being forbidden the use of the books 
below, was no material loss to Justina, for 
she was amply supplied by her friend Miss 
Rushbrook, with more than she had time 
to peruse. 

Miss Rushbrook was herself very fond of 
literature, and her affluence allowed her to 
procure every production sh#> desired; the 
society she frequented consisted of those of 
the same taste with herself, and they de¬ 
lighted to lend her all that they knew 
would gratify her:—she had therefore the 
pleasure of bringing often in to her friend, 
books the most rare and amusing, and of 
which perhaps there was no .pther copy in 
the country. 

Miss Rushbrook and her friend read or 
looked them over together, and many de¬ 
lightful hours were thus enjoyed by them 
both:—»she likewise used to leave with Jus- 
tina such works as she felt sufficient inte¬ 
rest in to peruse more leisurely. 

„ Justina often rebuked herself for.not feel- 
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ing "entirely happy :—“ How many,” said 
she, “ in the world complain, that they find 
but little sincere friendship in it! surely I 
have no reason to do so; for in Mrs. Blen- 
don, and Miss Rushbrook, I have two dis¬ 
interested, pious, enlightened, and affec¬ 
tionate friends, who love me in defiance of 
the scorn of the world, and trust in my 
integrity, in spite of all unfavourable ap¬ 
pearances.” ’ 

Justina’s heart was at this time cheered 
by a letter from her sister, in answer to one 
she had written, giving Augusta an account 
of Mr. Cavendish’s will, and of her resi¬ 
dence with Mrs. Hastings; byt slip had 
made no mention of^ the unpleasantness of 
her situation. 

• Augusta’s letter was full of sisterly affec¬ 
tion, and the gaiety with which it was writ¬ 
ten shewed tjie returning happiness of her 
heart. . 

Elmore had come back to her witlr feel¬ 
ings of augmented attachment, deploring 
the infatuation, which for a time, he said, 
had blinded him to her loveliness, and that 
he could scarcely forgive himself for having • 
.pained the genercrus heart he had onoe been 
so solicitous and anxious to win, and which 
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retained and continued its tenderness for 
him, even when wounded and neglected; 
and which heart it should now be his study 
and delight to sooth and cherish, through 
life, with devoted and faithful tfond ness. 

She then mentioned that Arlington was 
in England when they last heard from him, 
but it was not known when he intended to 
return. 

Her sister’s letter awakened in Justina 
many sweet, though mournful remem¬ 
brances; but most fervently did her grati¬ 
tude rise to heaven, in the contemplation of 
her sister’s happiness—that dear sister, whose 
peace she Jhad so deeply, though uninten¬ 
tionally injured. For Elmore too she in¬ 
dulged sentiments of returning friendship 
and esteem, and did justice to all his ami¬ 
able and agreeable qualities. She had no 
doubf of the, happiness of Augusta in be¬ 
coming his wife, as far as she could predict 
happiness in this world of “ strange refuta¬ 
tions.” Indeed, she imagined his vivacity 
was better suited to the never-failing flow 
of gaiety in her sister’s heart, in its state of 
peace, than' was the serious and contempla¬ 
tive mind of Arlington. * 

# In her letter to Augtista, Justina sent to 
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Elmore the regards of a sister. Of Arling¬ 
ton she was silent; she could not yet think 
of Jiim with tranquillity; she wished not, 
therefore, to write or speak of him. 

.The beautiful and fashionable Miss Del- 
way had now become Charlotte’s constant 
and most favourite associate; they visited 
and walked together, and the former passed 
with Charlotte two or three days in every 
week. On these days Justina saw her at 
dinner and at tea; but Miss Delway took 
her tone from the rest, and paid no atten¬ 
tion whatever to Justina. Justina, however, 
found some amusement in viewing and lis¬ 
tening to her. Her beauty # wa§ of a very 
striking kind; her eyes were large, dark, 
and brilliant; her complexion of the bright¬ 
est hue; hair glossy and bkick; her form 
was tall, and displayed that kind of elegance 
which a fashionable air besto-ws; her con¬ 
versation was also fashionable. She pos¬ 
sessed much playful readiness of reply? and 
a sprightliness which sometimes passes for 
wit, but whiclT has very little foundation in 
, intellect. These attractions of beauty and 
lively conversation, joined to a* large inde-' 
pendent fortune, had drawn around-her a 
n umber *of adjnirerS, no one of whom she 
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had yet favoured with her approving smiles; 
but it was now very evident, from-the direc- * 
tion and aim of all her blandishments, that 
.there was a certain individual whom she 
would be disposed to favour, Were he ambi- * 
tious of the prize. 

To these views might easily be referred 
her incessant attention and flattery to the 
Mortimers, and also her dislike to Justina, 
whom she considered as the only obstacle 
to her plan for securing the conquest of 
Ferdinand. His elegant appearance, polish¬ 
ed manners, and large expectations, made 
him a high and splendid mark in the eyes 
of the ladies, all of whom were ambitious 
of receiving attentions from the accomplish¬ 
ed traveller. Miss Delway fancied there 
was no person so suitable for him as herself, 
and that nothing more wc:s wanting than 
that he should see her often, *to enchain his 
heart: for she knew from his sister, and in¬ 
deed perceived from his own conduct, that 
Justina was in his eyes an object of dislike. 
With the design of attaching him to herself, 
she cultivated so sedulously a close intimacy, 
with Charlotte, that she was now become, 
almost like one of the family, and Ferdiv 
pand found himself oblfged to pay her many 
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attentions, such as escorting her home in 
the evening, and reading for her and his 
sister at t*heir request, when they were en¬ 
gaged together at their needlework in the 
afternoon. Miss Delway endeavoured to' 
fin'd out what books and .passages in them 
met his approbation, and of course her own 
taste and opinion always accorded with his. 
Ferdinand thought her very beautiful, and 
was sometimes amused with her chitchat; 
but his heart was safe from all her enchant¬ 
ments. The superior grace and intellect of 
Miss Rushbrook had much more power to 
interest him; he now, however, had but few 
opportunities of seeing her, as she had en¬ 
tirely withdrawn herself from the'family be¬ 
low : she still cam’e to the house every after¬ 
noon, but instead of stopping in the dining¬ 
room, proceeded directly up to the cham¬ 
ber of Justina. 

The M or tinkers regretted her absence ex¬ 
tremely, as well a*s Ferdinand, for they long¬ 
ed fof her society, though they knew it only 
gave her an opportunity to quarrel with 
them. One afternoon they heard her going 
•up stairs; Mrs. Mortimer opened the door, 
•and'called to her—“ Do, Miss Rushbrook, 
come in and see us ^ little while.” 
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She complied. Charlotte said to her— 
“ What is the reason you have so entirely 
left off visiting us? you owe a great 
many calls.” 

“ Oh! you have company enough,” said 
Miss Rushbrook; “ and as Justina has none 
but me, all the time I can spare to this house 
I spend with her.” 

“ Miss Melross is a great favourite of yours, 
I understand,” said Miss Delway, with a 
smile approaching to a sneer. 

“ She is, madam, but she is not of yours, 
of course.” 

“ Why of course ?” said Miss Delway. 

“ Because she is so much more beautiful 
than yourself, that I suspect you find it hard 
to forgive her for it.” 

“ I declare I don’t see her great beauty " 
said Miss Delway, angrily. 

“ Yes, you do; for vanity cannot have so 
entirely blinded you; her beauty every one 
can see that has eyes; the rare endowments 
of her mind require more discernment to 
discover. But I must go—I cannot waste 
my time here, when I can spend it so much 
better. When you want my company, you 
must,invite Justina along with me, and 
then we will both come.” 
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• r “ We certainly do wish for yours this 
rainy afternoon,” said Ferdinand; <e and ra¬ 
ther thaii lose it, we commission ) r ou to 
bring this wonderful beauty down with you. 
—What sa^ you, ladies?—what say you,* 
Miss Del way ?” • 

I certainly, sir, can have no objections, 
if you wish it.” 

The rest of the ladies expressed their con¬ 
sent, and Miss Rushbrook went up and in¬ 
vited dow T n her friend, who was too anxious 
to put an end to the unhappy variance be¬ 
tween them and herself to decline the op¬ 
portunity. 

When she entered. Miss Rushbrook in¬ 
troduced her formally* to Mis$^D£lway, and 
said—“ Do now, ladies, be on friendly terms, 
and shew the world one of those rare in- 
stances of harmony between rival beauties.” 

The afternoon waspassed very agreeably; 
Miss Rushbrook exerted herself to produce 
sociability ; she drew forth the fine mind of 
Ferdinand, and so managed as to make them 
all, according {p their different powers and 
dispositions, contribute to please, or feel in 
to humour to be pleased. Justin?*, however, 
*was only a listener and observer; Miss Rush¬ 
brook sometimes addressed remarks to her, 
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which she was obliged to answer; but as no 
one else did, she was generally silent, and 
when Miss Rushbrook went home she also 
withdrew. 

Justina now spent part of every after¬ 
noon with them down stairs, in company 
with Miss Rushbrook. After her meals 
also, she did not always withdraw as for¬ 
merly, and something like a -polite inter¬ 
course began to subsist between them. 

One rainy day which Miss Delway was 
passing with her friend Charlotte, as they 
were sitting at dinner they were talking of 
a new novel, by a celebrated author, which 
had lately appeared in England, from which 
they expected extraordinary entertainment. 
—« Oh !” said Mrs. Mortimer, “ I wish we 
had it this afternoon, but it cannot yet have 
arrived in this country.” 

And then too,” said 'Charlotte, we 
shall have to wait until it is printed here; 
if we had it now, how delightfully we 
should spend the afternoon, for Ferdinand 
would read it for us!” 

Miss, Delway thought that that would be 
delightful.« 

As soon as dinner was,over, Justina went 
up stairs, and returned soon after with the 
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wislicd-for book in her hand, which she 

i . # 

gave to Charlotte.—“ Oh ! Miss Melross, 
where did you get it ?” 

“ Miss liushbrook brought it to me yes¬ 
terday, and said it had just arrived; but as 
I bad not then time to r^ad it, she took it 
home with her; I knew she had it, and 
that you would be welcome to it.” 

Justina did not stay to be thanked, but 
returned up stairs. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


If thou art to be won by eyes 
Ail darkly bright, like polar skies; 

By lips that glow with morniugpred, 

And cheeks, the rose's blushes spread , 

By locks in rfch Juxt ♦-lance toss’d 
O'er brow% no care hath ever cros'f'd ; 

Then thou art hers—and I urn lost. 

Miss PoRf#R. 

* 

Miss Rushbrook said to Justina one day— 
“ Do you know that I am almost afraid 
that Mr. Cavendish will become attached to 
^liss. Del way ?” 

. VOL. i. 


M 
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“ Why do you imagine so?” 

“ Because she is for ever in his way—is 
constantly assailing him with flattery; she 
is certainly extremely handsome, and is a 
great favourite with his mother and sister.” 

“ There is som^ danger,” said Justina; 
“ but yet she does not appear to me to be 
the character calculated to interest him.” 

<e She is not, indeed,” replied JJ^liss Rush- 
brook, “ provided she does not directly at¬ 
tack him; but her shafts fly so thick, and 
are so dexterously aimed, that some of them 
at last may take effect; but that is your 
business, not mine. Why do you so tamely 
give up the field to her?’* 

Justina niacin no reply. 

<e Do you rest your security in the will ?” 
said Miss Rushbrook, smiling—“ will you 
be satisfied to take the man without his 
heart ?” 

“ I certain! v should not wish it.” 

mt 

“ Well then, since you will not attend 
to your own concerns, 1, as your friend, 
must do it.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Justina, smi¬ 
ling; “ but 1 would much rather j'ou.would 
let my affairs, as it respects Mr. Cavendish, 
alone.” 
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• Aviien they went down the next time to¬ 
gether, Miss Rushbrook said to FerdkiSnd 
—“ I saw your charmer last evening.” 

Who, pray, is she?” said lie, colouring, 
violently. 

* "Why, Miss Delway,*to be sure; and 
she looked beautiful.” 

“ Miss Delway always looks beautiful,” 
said Charlotte. 


“ That is a'fault in my eyes,” said Ferdi¬ 
nand. 

“ A fault, brother 

“ Yes, she always looks too invariably 
beautiful— ff shining on, shining on, by no 
shadow made tender.” 

“ If you were tp give the whole of that 
exquisite picture of Nourmahal,” said Miss 
Rushbrook, <e you would find.part of it de¬ 
scriptive of another lady.” 

** What part?” said‘he. 

She replied— 


* When pensive, you’d think, that that very grace, 

The charm of all other-', was Imm with her f 

Ferdinand involuntarily looked at Justina. 
• u Yes, I knew that you could* not help 
applying it,” said Miss Rushbrook. 
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But Justina had soon a much more 
rious cause of alarm and sorrow, in the con¬ 
duct of Ferdinand, than the attractions of 
Miss Del way could excite. He was now 
seldom at home; his evenings were spent 
abroad, and frequently he did not return 
until morning. At breakfast his face was 
haggard, and full of care; his large dark 
eyes beamed with an expression unusual to 
them, and looked hollow and restless, as if 
his nights had been without repose. She 
soon learned from Miss Rushbrook, that he 
had contracted an intimacy with dissipated 
and profligate young men, who had seduced 
him into their own courses, and that his 
nights w ere generally spent at the gaming¬ 
table ; and besides all this, that he wasted 
much of his time in the society of a dissolute 
woman whom he had taken under his care. 

* Justina felt the moot poignant distress at 
this intelligence, and found 'lhat her friend 
fully shared in all her regrets.—“ Who 
could have thought,” exclaimed Miss Rush- 

to 

brook, “ that that face, indicative of the 
highest refinement—that noble brow, and 
those features, which seemed formed only tc 
excite and express heroic and virtuousffeel- 
ings, should be marred and vulgarized by 
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sensuality ! How can you bear it, Justina? 
why do you not talk to him ?” 

“ He never speaks to me at all, nor looks 
at me but with disdain,” said she; “ and- 
my advice and expostulation would do no 
good.” 

Justina, in the solitude of her chamber, 
sincerely bewailed his unhappy conduct and 
condition; she thought of Ills uncle’s story, 
and shed tears of prophetic sorrow, and fer¬ 
vently did she pray for the speedy return of 
his nephew to the path of virtue and wis¬ 
dom—“ Oh that he would let me he his 
friend!” said she; “ were I to tell him his 
uncle’s story, it might^perhap^make an im¬ 
pression on him* he has an ingenuous 
heart, and a mind of the first order; he can¬ 
not surely be long happy in the course of 
guilty pleasure he is now pursuing; he is 
even now miserable—his countenance ex¬ 
presses it. Oh that he might be awakened 
to a sense of sin, and, prompted by divine 
.grace, to believe in Jesus, and confide in the 
consolations of his Spirit!” 

Daily she made him the subject of her 
prayers. For his departed uncle’s sake, 
whose character and kindness she held in 
grateful remembrance, she watched him* 
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^vith ,the deepest interest of an affectionate 
friend: and when, in addition to this, she , 
recollected that she herself was the cause of 
the disappointments and troubles that bad 
perhaps driven him to associate with the 
dissolute and abandoned, her anxiety for his 
welfare was doubled by that painful reflec¬ 
tion. She grieved, too, for the sake of vir¬ 
tue and religion, to see so many graces of 
soul and body, which might have adorned 
the church of Christ, lend their allurements 
to the cause of vice .—“ Oh that he possess¬ 
ed,” cried she, “ the firm integrity and Chris¬ 
tian virtues of the high-principled Arling¬ 
ton !’* 

His declension in virtue, and his distaste 
for domestic society, increased her unhap¬ 
piness in another respect: his mother and 
sister imputed to her the unhappy change; 
they were of opinion, that if he had npt 
been disappointed in the attainment of the 
fortune he had every reason to expect, he 
would probably have solicited the hand of 
Miss Delway, whose beauty he admired, 
apd who, it was evident, *yas disposed in 
his favour.* r fhis was a match to suit their 
wishes; she was of high fashion and fof- 
tune, and her professions of strong 
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ment to them, had secured their good will; 
they thought, that if he had marri&l her, 
her charms would have settled his affections 
at home, and that the care of his fortune. 


by giving him occupation, would have kept 
him from idle and vicious pursuits. 

These were their avowed sentiments, to 


which poor Justina was obliged to listen, as 
often as an opportunity of uttering them 
occurred; and they afflicted her the more, 
because she thought they were not incon¬ 
sistent with probability. She did not be¬ 
lieve, with them, that Miss Delwav was 
* * •/ 

the woman to fix his affections at home; he 


required, she imagined, a companion pos¬ 
sessing a heart*and an intellect of a finer 
cast; but she was beautiful, and would have 


•gratified his pride, as it respected appear¬ 
ances abroad, and would gratify his family 
on every account, and she lamented exceed- 
. ingly at being, the obstacle in the way of 
his jor their wishes. She extremely regret¬ 
ted having made the last promise to his un¬ 
cle, to make known to no one that she was 
bound by the two former promises. Had 
it not been for this vow, they would have* 
• had the satisfaction of knowing that their 
uncertainties, would terminate in a. few 
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months. This, which was a great consola¬ 
tion tfirher, would then also have been sha¬ 
red by them ; but regrets were now useless, 
and her promises must be adhered to, what¬ 
ever might be the consequences to herself 
or others. She felt as if it were impossible 
she should ever again be so imprudent as to 
bind her conscience by any promise what¬ 
ever, however her feelings might be wrought 
upon for that purpose—“ For we do not 
sufficiently consider,” said she to herself^ 
“ how many strong temptations we may be 
under to violate our obligation, and there 
may be circumstances in which perhaps it 
may appear, to be our cjuty to act contrary 
to what we have promised. But since it is 
our indispensable duty most religiously to 
perform our promises, when once given,* 
most religiously ought we to consider their 
possible tendency and result, before they are 
enjoined or assumed. Alas,! little did Mr. 
Caveridish imagine the unhappy embarrass¬ 
ments he was preparing for me and his ne¬ 
phew, when he so earnestly Untreated me 
thus to bind myself by these engagements; 

' but still I will cherish a hope that all will 
yet be well.” * 

Justina began to remark something un- 
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usual in Ferdinand’s behaviour to her; he 
often looked at her intently, and withdrew 
bis eyes when she observed him. His eyes 
had a clouded expression of uncertainty and 
discontent; he appeared to look at her as if 
he wished to discover more of her character 
from her countenance. He was now rather 
more at home than he had been for some 
time past, and once or twice he seemed to 
linger in her way, as if he wished to speak 
to her. It would be an interview she knew 
in which nothing satisfactory could tran¬ 
spire, and slib was determined to avoid it. 
This she found no difficulty in effecting, by 
adhering to her habit of passing most of her 
time in her own room, as she had formerly 
done, and which she had only lately in a 
’slight degree relaxed. • 

Four months had now elapsed since the 
death of Mv. Cavendish ; every week and 
every day had dustina most carefully count¬ 
ed,* so anxiously did she long for the period 
to arrive, when she should be absolved from 
her promise, "and released from the society 
of the proud Mortimers; and Joyfully did 
she anticipate the moment which would* 
put Ferdinand Cavendish into possession of 

m3 . - 
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t^e estate to which he was lawfully the heir, 
and, fropi which she had so unwillingly 
been the cause of detaining him. She bad 
already arranged, in her own mind, what 
plan to pursue after this separation should 
have taken place, which was, to board with 
Mrs. Blendon until some occasion should 
present itself, corresponding with her wishes* 
for the application of such talents and quali¬ 
fications as she possessed, to her own sup r 
port, and procuring the means of indepen¬ 
dence. Her heart often returned to A——* 
as its resting-place; but though her sisjter 
and aunt in their letters were affectionate, 
they did not,invite her to return, but seemed 
to consider her'as the future wife of Ferdi¬ 
nand Cavendish. Her sister was now hap¬ 
py in the acknowledged affection of Elmpre,* 
and she wished not to disturb her tranquil¬ 
lity^ by exciting feelings of jeajpusy, whi^h, 
as they had been once awakened, might 
again'be the cause of uneasiness, The^re¬ 
turn of Arlington too, she knew, from her 
sister’s last letter, was daily expected, and 
she felt that it would be conducive to, her 

? I r % * S. 

town peace to avoid meeting wijth him. ^ 
Her bosom still throbbed, and her cheeks . 
glowed, at the mention * and remembrance 
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of him, and she felt, that whatever, time 
and religion might effect in mitigating pain, 
and teaching her resignation, his image, 
in her heart and fancy, could never be sup¬ 
planted by another. 

As she was absorbed in these reflections, 
some one tapped at her door *, she opened 
it, and saw Ellen, who told her that Mr. 
Cavendish requested permission to speak 
with her in the drawing-room. 

This request was so unusual, that it ex¬ 
cited much trepidation. She told Ellen to* 
inform him She would come down imme¬ 
diately. She then shut her door, and en¬ 
deavoured to fortify herself fcft* the inter¬ 
view; she read* over the paper containing 
the promises she had made to the elder 
“Cavendish, namely, “ not* to give Ferdi¬ 
nand, or any One else, the least idea or in¬ 
timation thift she would refhse him, until 
• six months after his uncle's death; alsp, not 
fo let any one know that she had made 
such a promise, until the expiration of that 
time.” She tlien kneeled down, and prayed 
to have granted to her composure for the.^ 
interview, and firmness in adhering to her 
"promises. , 

. When she entered the room, Ferdinand 
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was traversing it with an assumed careless 
air. He ‘bowed to her as she came in, and 
handed her a chair, though he himself com 
tinned walking the floor. After hemming 
and hesitating awhile, he thus * addressed 
her—“ The time has arrived. Miss Mel- 
ross, in which my necessities make it abso¬ 
lutely indispensable that the strange will of 
my uncle should be fulfilled; you have no 
objections, I presume, that the marriage 
should take place to-day, or to-morrow at 
farthest?” He paused, and looked at her 
for an answer. * 

Justina could scarcely forbear smiling at 
the singular'sty^e of courtship of this most 
confident suitor; she replied—“ I have, sir, 
many objections to marrying on so short an 
acquaintance; ail'd as the will of your uncle' 
allows the term of a year for 4 its fulfilment, 
four tnonths only of which have yet elapsed, 
1 would rather wait some time longer.” 

Ferdinand came and stood immediately 
before her, his eyes flashing with anger— 
“ And do you suppose, madam, that 1 will 
wait a year in my present difficulties? The 
paltry sum of two thousand dollars whfcih 
my uncle left for my support until you 
desgned to accept me,” said he ‘with a 
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' sneer, “ is spent, and I am deeply in debt. It 
^ has become impossible for me to oonsent to 
any further delay; and since my uncle’s will 
has made it indispensable to marry you, be¬ 
fore I can" be put into, possession of the 
fortune to which the law would otherwise 
entitle me, I insist, and I think I have a 
right to insist, that the marriage take place 
immediately; unless indeed,” he added, with 
a sarcastic smile, “ you reject me, which I 
shall esteem almost as great a favour.” 

“ Oh that I could!” thought Justina, who 
trembled frorti head to foot at the predica¬ 
ment she was in, in spite of the indignation 
she felt rising in her* bosorn at his insolence 
and want of delicacy in thus addressing her. 
She could not help acknowledging in her 
*own mind, that he had mrtch reason for his 
anger; but sire remembered her promise, 
and endeavoured to rally her’affrighted spi- 

. rits—“ Mr. Cavendish-” She stopped, 

and could not proceed. 

He looked at her with expressions of*n- 
gry impatience, which frightened her still 
, more—“ Say, madam—speak put—tell me 
at» once—for one or the other you shall do? 
* will you marry me immediately, or will you 
reject ihe? 'Determine instantly.” . * 
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She faintly articulated—“ Neither, sir.*' 

Cavendish was in such a transport of 
rage as scarcely to know what he did. He 
seized her by the shoulders, and shook her 
violently; then, recollecting himself, he felt 
ashamed of his conduct; for he was natu¬ 
rally noble, and even chivalric in his respect 
for the fair, though he had not been taught 
to govern his naturally-passionate temper 
by the restraints of education. Justina 
arose, and retreated in terror towards the 
door. Mr. Cavendish then said, in a sof¬ 
tened tone—“ Don’t go yet, Miss Melross; 

I entreat it as a favour that you do not go 
yet.” ‘ r 

She sat down and relieved her oppressed 
heart by tears, which she in vain endea¬ 
voured to restrain. Cavendish approached 
her; she put her hands together in an im- 
plorirtg manner, and said—“ Dl> not insult 
me, I beseech you, Mr. Cavendish! I have 
neither father nor brother to protect me ; I 
am4far from ail my friends, and am in some 
measure under your protection; your uncle 
has left me to your protection; it is a sa¬ 
cred claim on your honour; do not insult 
me; I am not the mean, mercenary wretch ' 
yoiv suppose me to be.” 
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'These sentences, repeated in a brc^en 
voice, and at intervals, affected Cavendish, 
in spite of his long-cherished contempt for 
her.—“ You have nothing more to fear frojn 
me, Miss Melross; I am sorry for what I 
have done, and ask your*pardon: but if you 
are not mercenary, why do you not reject 
me? Tell me now why you will not?” 

She answered— <e I cannot.” 

“ Have 5 r ou promised my uncle to iparry 
me ?” 

She paused to reflect on the letter of her 
promise, and* answered— 6 ‘ I have not.” 

<e Strange, incomprehensible girl!—one 
more question will I ask you; it is not—it 
cannot be possible that you love me 

Justina could scarcely refrain from smi- 
•ling through her tears, at* such a question 
from a man wjio for four months had treat¬ 
ed her with pnvaried contempt; and as Ca¬ 
vendish looked,in a face, which features and 
soul had combined to make exqufcutely 
lovely, he almost wished for an answer in 
the affirmative. Justina, who perceived he 
waited for a reply, said—“ Wouid it not 
be # very strange if I did ?” * 

. “ Yery strange,*1 confess; but such strange 

thipgs do happen* that perhaps even tljat 
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may^be the case. But this is no answer. 
Miss Mebross.” o 

“ I would rather not answer you, sir-” 
She saw by his countenance that he believed 
she did love him ; for an undefined expres* 
sion of awakened tenderness and of gratified 
vanity played over his fine features; she 
instantly perceived that such an error would 
be hurtful to his peace, and that it was her 
duty to remove it, for she had no wish to 
win his affections, as she knew that she 
could never reward them. She thought of 
her promise—it had nothing to c do with love. 
—“ Sir,” said she, “ I will reply candidly to 
the last question you «have put to me; I 
have not the sentiment fo*r you that you 
suspect me of—I wish the welfare of the 
nephew of one 6f my best friends; that is 
all I feel towards you.” - 

Fbrdinand was rather mortified at this 
reply.—“ Miss Mclross,” said he, “ I must 
again recur to my difficulties, which, I as¬ 
sure you, are very urgent; if you ever mean 
to marry me, you would confer a great fa¬ 
vour on me by doing it now.” 

Justina gathered all her powers for a re¬ 
ply, and said -—“ Mr. Cavendish—ill-judged' 
as •your uncle’s will was, it was nevertheless,. 
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aJh convinced, dictated by a sincere 
for you* happiness—for the happiness of 
us both; to marry with our present feelings 
to each other, would therefore certainly be 
acting contrary to the design of his will, for 
it would be making us both miserable.” 

“It would not make me miserable, Miss 
Melross.” 

■ 

“ It would make me miserable, sir.” 

“ If it would make you miserable now, it 
would make you so probably at any time; 
why then do you not reject me?” 

“ I have already answered that question, 
sir.” 

“ What did you s^y, madam 

“ I said I coukl not.” 

“ Your answers, madam, are very unsa¬ 
tisfactory ; do you expect that we shall ever 
be more congeaial than we are ? do you ex¬ 
pect a change of character in me?” 

. “ I hope these may be, sir.” 

“.Does our union depend on that* ma¬ 
dam ?” 

“ Permit rfie, sir, to leave you; I have 
satisfied you as it respects my inability to 
coijiply x with your wishes in marrying you** 
•at the present tiirie ” 
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JU STI« A. 

^Ko, madam; you have not satisfied me s 
at all; v^hy are you unable ?” , 

“ I have pleaded the misery it would give 
me.” 


" I think then, madam, you buglit to re¬ 
ject me; my disposition and character are 
well known to you—I am fond of cards, 
plays, dancing, and all those pleasures of life 
in which you take no interest; you have 
also heard, no doubt, that I have a fair com¬ 
panion to amuse my leisure hours.” Jus- 
tina blushed with indignation at the indeli¬ 
cacy of this communication to her; he con¬ 
tinued—“ I thought it but right to inform 
you of this* madam, t^at you might judge 
for yourself, whether such a partner will 
ever suit you; tell me, is it consistent with 
refined morals and pure religion to accept 
such a man ? You are a Christian—act up 
to the purity and disinterestedness of Chris¬ 
tianity, and refuse me.” , 

Prior Justina could hardly stand this ap¬ 
peal ; she wept as if her heart would break; 
but thinking of her promise^she said—" I 
can only repeat what I have already said— 
*~that I cannot.” , f . 

Cavendish stood perplexed and angry 
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bat finding it impossible to obtain from her, 
either consent to his wishes, or farther ex¬ 
planation, suffered her to leave him* 




NOTESF. 


NOTE 1. 

The mighty God, Isa. ix. 6. A just God and a Sa¬ 
viour, xlv. 21. God and none else, xlv. 22. Thy 
Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel, the God of the 
whole earth, Isa. Iiv. 5. The Lord their God, Ho- 
sea i. 7. God over all blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
The great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, Titus, 
ii. 13. He is 0tie true God, and eternal life, 1 John 
v. 20.' The only wise God our Saviour, Jude 25. 
The God of glory appeared to our father Abraham, 
Acts vii. 2. The LortPof glory,*1 Cor. ii. 8. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ of glory, Janies ii. 1. He is Lord 
of all, Acts x. 36. Lord of lords, Rev. xix. 16. 

1 The first and the last, Isa. xli. 4 . The Alpha and 
the Omega, the ^rst and the last, Rev. i. 8. The 
God of Abraham, Exodus iii. 6 —compare with 
Acts vii. 32. ^*he image of the invisible God, Col. 
i. 15. Lord of tlffe dead and the living, Roni.jsiv. 9. 
Prince of life, Acts iii. 15. Thy throne, oh God, is 
for ever and ever, Ps. xlv. 6—compare with Hebrews- 
i. 8. But unttf the Son he saith, thy throue, oh 

God, is for ever and ever* Oh God of ^Israel the 

* * * 

Saviour, Isa. xlv. 15. Thy God, thy glory, Isa. lx^ 
191 ifcty Lord and my God, John xx. 28. Tam 
tire wayJ the truth, and the life, John xiv. 6! When 
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he was accused by the Jews of blasphemy, in makig£ 
himself the Son of God, equal to the Father, he 
says, iC If y m e believe not that I am he, ye qj^all die 
in your sins.” Som<\ say that he was only the Son 
of God, as we are all the children of God ; for this 
would the Jews have charged him with,blasphemy, 
and for this would thcy«have crucified him. Again 
Jesus said, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? 
he answered and said, Who is he. Lord, that I 
might believe on him? And Jesus said unto him, 
Thou hast both se< n him, and it is he that talketh 
with thee. And he said, Lord, I b* lieve. And he 
worshipped him,” John iv. —38. Nor did the 
Saviour foibnl him—heisalso worshipped in heaven: 
u Let all the angel* of God worship him,” Ileb. i. 6. 
The four-aud-tvMnty ciders fell dotin before the 
Lamb, Re*, v. 8. to the end of the chapter. 

* NOTH It. . 

A child, whose name is Immanuel, Isa. vii. 14. 
The second man, 1 Cor. xv. 47. The last Adam, 
1 Cor. xv. 4 r >. r I he man Christ Jesus, 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
The Son of man, Matt. xvi. 1^. One man 
Jesus Chiist, Ko'm. v. 15. The ifavenly ‘man, 
1 Cor. xv. 49. Fairer than the children of men, 
Ps. xlv* 2. The first-born son of Mary, Luke i. <J2. 
A child born and a son given, Isa. ix. 6. The holy 
child Jesus, Acts iv. 30. A man whe^e name is The 
Branch, Zqch. \i. 12. The man who is my fellow;, 
or equal, Zcch. xui. 7. He is not ashamed to call 

f * 

their ^ethren, Heb. ii. 11. The word wa^ madlf* 
flesh, John i. 14.—These are sufficient to prrve that 
Christ was also man. * 
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NOTE III. 

ffr perform the mercy he promised, the orfth 
which hC sware, Luke i. 72, 73. He that sent me is 
true, John Til. 28. He that ^ent me is true, 
John- viii. 26. The only true God, John xvii. 
3. Sanctify them by thy truth, John xvii. 17. The 
spirit of truth, John xiv. 17. .The spirit of tru^fa, 
John xvi. 13. The spirit is truth, 1 John v. 6. I 
am the truth, John xiv. 6. As God is true, 2 Cor. 
i. 18. The promises of God in him are amen, 
2 Cor. i. 20. *God is faithful, 1 Cor. i. 9. God is 
faithful, 1 Cor % x. 13. Faithful is he who hath call, 
ed you, 1 Thi s. v. 24. The Lord is faithful, 2 Thes. 
iii. 3. He abideth faithful, 2 Tim. ii. 13. God is 


not unrighteous to forget your work and labour of 
lore, Heb. vi. 10* God cannot lie, Titus i. 2. It 
is impossible for God to lie, Heb. vi. 18. He is 
faithful that hath promised, Heb. x. 2. She judged 
k him faithful that had promised, Ilefc. xl. 11. The 
faithful word, Titus f. 9. A faithful creator, 1 Pe¬ 
ter iv. 19. He is faithful and just, 1 John i. 9. We 
a^e in him that i* holy and true, Rev. iii. 7. He is 
the true God, 1 John v. 20. He that is holy and 
true, Rev. iii. 7. The amen, the faithful and true 
witness, verse 14J* How long, holy and true, Rev. 
ii. 10. He is the Iwthful witness, Rev. i. 5. Let 
God be true, but every man a liar, Rom. iii. 4. lie 
is "the faithful witness, Rev. xix. 11. These words 
*are true and faithful, Rev. xxi. 5. Thy counsels of 
old are faithfulness and truth, Isa. xxv. 1.* These 
payings are fa'lthful and true, Rev. xxii* 6. Those 
*dthh>g| which God before shewed he hath fulfilkuy* 
jtats iiii lf\ My counfeel shall stand, I will do’all 
my pleasure Isa. xjvi. 1 (f. 
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, NOTE IV. 

The Angel or Messenger. Jehovah said, By my¬ 
self have I sworn,Jpen. xxii. 16. Heb vi. 13 . 18 .— 
“ Could this be a mere creature of God i” I a*m 
that I am, Ex. iii. 14, is expressive of the name of 
Jehovah—the self-existent, immortal God—Jehovah ; 
God of your fathers; this is applied to Christ, Acts 
vii. 30. Jehovah sent fiery serpents, Num. xxi. 6. 
The people spake aginsl God, verse 5. They tempt¬ 
ed Christ, 1 Cor. x. 9—therefore Christ is Jehovah. 
Joshua worshipped Christ as the Captain of the 
Lord’s host. Joshua said. What saith Jehovah to 
his servant? Josh. v. 14. Christ is the captain of 
our salvation, Ileb. ii. 10. Jehovah ascended up on 
high, and led captivity captive, Ps* lxviii. 18—this 
is applied to Christ, Eph. iv. 8. In Jehovah we 
have righteousness, Isa. xlv. 24. Christ is made 
unto us rigfiteocisness, l«Cor. i. 30. Christ the 
Branch, is Jehovah our righteousness, Jer. xxiii. 6. 
Of God he is made unto us righteousness, 2 Cor. v. 
21-—therefore Jesus is Jehovah. £ will save them* 
by Jehovah their God, Hos. i. 7. He shall save his 
people, from their sins. Matt. i. 21—therefore 
Christ is the true Jehovah. These^are clear, plain, 
scripture declarations, and solid conclusions; it re¬ 
quires nothing but an honest love of truth to^feel 
their evidence. 


NOTE V. 

w^brist is called a Light. Light, John iiiy'bP. J'lfie 
true light, John i. 9. Light oV the world,(John viiU 
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Yi. The light of men, John i. 4. A great light, Isa. 
ix. 2. A light to lighten the Gentiles, Isa. xlix. 6. 
The daj-star, 2 Peter i. 19. Thy light, Isa. lx. L 
•The Lord is my light, Ps. xfvii. 1. A sun, Ps. 
Jxxxiv. 11. An everlasting light, Isa. lx. 19. Sun 
of righteouSnes, Mai. iv. 1. Thy sun shall no more 
go down, Isa. lx. 20. The Lamb is the ligh/of the 
New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 23. He is also truth. 
The way the truth, John xiv. 6. The amen or truth, 
Rev. iii. 14*. The God amen, or truth, Isa. xlv. 16. 
The counsellor, Isa. ix. 6. The author, object, 
feeder, or fiuishcr of faith, Ileb. xii. 2. He is some¬ 
times called a Shepherd.— A shepherd that seeketh 
out his flock, Ezek. xxxiv. 12. One shepherd, ver. 
23. The chie^ shepherd, l Peter v. 4. The good 
shepherd, John x. 11. The Lord is my shepherd, 
Psalm xxiii. 1. Awake, oh sword, against my shep¬ 
herd, and the man that* is my feUow^ Zech. xiii. 7. 
Christ considered*as a prophet—one or two texts 
will suffice. A great prophet, Luke vii. 16. This 
is of a truth that prophet, J^hn vi. 14. A few 
texts to shew his priesthood.—The mediator of a 
better covenant *Heb. viii. 6. The one mediator be¬ 
tween God au^man, 1 Tim. ii. 5. * The mediator of 
the new testament, or covenant, Heb. ix. 15. An 
high priest for ever, Ps. cx. 4. Heb. vi. 20* The 
'higli priest of our profession, Heb. iii. 1. A surety 
«of a better covenant, Heb. vii. 22. Jesus the me¬ 
diator of the new covenant, Ileb. xii. 24.* Such an 
liigh priestyjecaftnc us (that is, was suitable to us)^ 
vrjjo naps noly, harmless, undefiled, separat u * »tfi w flk 
einnersAaade higlier*than the heavens, Heb. 4 vii. 26* 

’ VOL**. . * N 
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A covenant of the people, a light of the Gentifes, 
Isa. xlii. 6. A merciful and faithful high priest, 
Ileb. ii. 17. For he is not an high priest who hath 
not compassion for oui^ infirmities, &c. A king 
upon my holy hill, Ps. ii. 6. A great king oyer all 
the Cfc v rth, Ps. xlvii. 2. .A great king above all gods, 
Ps. xct. 3. The king that is fairer than the chil* 
dren of men, Ps. xlv. 2. The king’s son, Ps. Ixxii. 1. 
The king of glory, Ps. xxiv. 8—this is live times re¬ 
peated. The Lord of glory, 1 Cor. ii. 8. James ii. 1. 
The King of kings, Rev. xvii. 14. The Lord of 
lords, Rev. ix. 16. Lord of the living and the dead, 
Rom. xiv. 9. Messiah the Prince, Dan. ix. 25. A 
governor that shall rule my people Israel, whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting, 
Mic. v. 2. Matt. ii. 6. The Prince of life, Acts iii. 
15. The Lord reignelh, Ps. xciii. 1. Jle is born 
king of the Jews, Alatt. ii. 2* He reigns over Ja¬ 
cob for ever, Luke i. 33. The kftig of Israel, John 
i. 49. The king of righteousness, Heb. ii. 7. i. 8. 
The king of peace. The prince of the kings of the 
earth, Rev. i. 5. Some other names by which Christ 
is called.—The angel or messenger of the covenant, 
Mai. iii. 1. The desire, of all nations, Hag. ii.«7. 
The day-spring from on high, Luk« i. 78. A stone 
laid in Zion—a precious corner stone ; a sure foun¬ 
dation stone ; or, as it is in the Hebrew, a founda¬ 
tion, Isa. xxviii. 16. Other foundation can no man : 
lay than that is laid, Jesus Christ, 1 Cor. Hi. 11. JL 
rftone, the head of the corner, Ps/cxvii. 22. A 
stoUelii stumbling and rock of offence, 1 ]Pet*t ii. 

The forerunner, Ileb. vi. 20. An advocate roith the 
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Slather, 1 John ii. 2. The man whose name is the 
Branch, Zech. vi. 12. The high God their Redeem¬ 
er, Ps. ttxvii. 35. God, or Redeemer, is mentioned 
six hundred times, see De Gof!T on the divinity of 
Christ. The Lamb in the midst of the throne, Rev. 
• v. 6. The *Lamb is the temple of the New/eru- 
salem, Rev. xxi. 22. The Lamb is the light/of the 
New Jerusalem, vcr. 23. Christ is styled a Limb 
twenty-nine times in the Revelation. A stone cut 
out without?hands, Dan. ii. 34. The stone became 
a great mountain, and filled the whole eurih, Dan. ii. 
35. Mighty to save, Isa. lxiii. 1. Most mighty, 
Ps. xlv. 3. lie treadeth the wine proas alone, Isa. 
lxiii. 23. Shiloh, a quiet, peaceable piincc, Gen. 
xlix. 10. My^trength, my song, my sahation, Isa. 
xii. 2. A strength to the poor, xxv. 4. A strength 
to the needy in distress, xxv. 5. A refuge from the 


storm—A shadow from the he«y.—ffoto, all ihese 
four attributes of Christ are in one verse. An hi¬ 
ding-place from the wind; a covert from the teni- 
( pest I rivers of waters iii a dry ylacc ; the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land, Isa. xxxii. 2—note, all 
these four attributes are in one verse. My God 
shall be my strength, Isa. xlix. 5* lie that liveth 
and.was dead, aryl is alive for evermore, amen; he 
hath the keys of hell and of death, Rev. i. 18? Our 
•hope, 1 Tim. i. 1. Christ in us the hope of glory, 
JCol. i. 27. Jehovah I my strength and my for- 
tress, and my refuge in the day of affliction, Jer. xvi. 
19. The Aorti&n of Jacob, Jer. x. ]j6. A light to 
li^htem^the Gentiles, and the glory of thy^K&^f^* 
» Israel, Auke ii. 32. * The hope of hjs people, and 

* N 2 
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the strength of the children of Israel, Joel iii. 115V 
Haring salvation, Zech. ix. 9. The keeper of Israel, 
Ps. exxi. 4. The angel which redeemed me from all 
evil, Gen. xlviii. 16.'' The heir of all things, Heb. i.« 
2. * The head over all things to the church, Eph. i. 

22. sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and a star out 
of Ja&^b, Numb. xxiv. 17. Blessed be the Lord 
God, doing wondrous things, Psalms. The judge of 
the living and the dead, Acts x. 42. The judge of 
the earth, Gen. viii. 26. God is judge himself— 
Christ is all and in all, Col. iii.- 11. 'V^ill God in. 
deed dwell with man on earth, I Kings riii. 27. He 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I 
will love him, and will manifest myself unto him, 
John xlv. 21. If a man love me he rt will keep my 
words, and my father will love him, and zee will 
come unto him and make our abode with him, xiv. 

23. I drew thhm ^vith cord* of a man, with bands 

of love, Ifosoa xi. 4. Christ out passover is slain 

for us, 1 Cor. v. 7. Made sin for us, 2 Cor. v. 21. 

Made a curse for us.,Gal. iii.* 13. Our peace, Eph. 

ii. 14. Our life, Col. iii. 4. The bread of life, John 

vi. 48.^ The bread of God, vi. 33. # The tree of life. 

Rev. ii. 7. xxii. i4. The resurrection and the life, 

John xi. 25. The plague and des f ruction of death, 

Hosea xiii. 14. Some texts in which Ghrist is called 

* 

the Saviour.—The Saviour of the body, the church, 1 
Eph. v. 23. The Saviour of the wQ^ld, 1 John iv. 
14. A Saviour and a great one, Isa. xix.^ 20. Oh i 
God of Israel, the Saviour, Isa. xrv. 1j. A just 
a Saviour, xlv. 21. To you is bj^n this 
day a Saviour,^Luke ii. 11. A prince and ^aviourw 
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* Acts v. 31. My spirit rejoiccth in God my Saviour, 
Luke i. 47. The commandment of God our Saviour, 

1 Tim , # i. 1. In the sight of God our Saviour, 1 Tim, 

’ ii. 3. The living God is the Skviour, 1 Tim. iv. 10. 
The appearing of God our Saviour, 2 Tim. i.« 10. 
The kindness and love of God our Saviour, TAus iii* 
4. The commandment of God our Saviouriritus i. 
3. The Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour, verse 4. 
The glorious appearing of the great God our Saviour, 
Titus ii. 1*3. The righteousness of God and our Sa¬ 
viour, 2 P^et. i. 1. The knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour, 2 Pet. ii. 20. Grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Saviour, 2 Pet. iii. 18. The Fa¬ 
ther sent the Son to be the Saviour, 1 John iv. 14. 
To the only yrise God our Saviour, Jude 25. They 
forgat God their Saviour, Ps. cvi. 21. The Holy 
One of Israel thy Saviour, Isa. xliii. 3. Besides 
me there is no Saviour, xliii. P Jehovah am thy 
Saviour, Isa. xlix. 26. So he was their Saviour, 
Isa. lxiii. 8. Christ is our salvation ; a few texts- 
taken from a great number.^ All the ends of the 
.earth shall see the salvation of our God, Isa. Iii. 10* 
All flesh shalfsee the salvation of God, Luke iii. 6. 

4 will joy iiethe God of my salvation, Heb. iii. 18. 
Author of eternal salvation, Ileb. v. 9. Jehovah is 
jny light afid my salvation, Ps. xxvii. 1. ffhe cap¬ 
tain of our salvation, lleb. ii. 10. The garments of 
salvation—tjie robe of righteousness, Isa. lxi. 10* 
J'hou shalt call his name Jesus, for he # shall save his 
people Vomlheir sins, Matt. i. 21^ The word Jesus 
I coiftprenends the whole Gospel. Some ttff*4l0fc£re1 
Chri^ps called tlfe Son of God. Truly 4his was the 
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Son of God. Jesus, thou Son of God most high* 11 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God* 

,The only begotten Son of God. Declared to*be the 
Son of God with pow* ?. I live by the faith of the 
Son of God. To the faith and knowledge of the Son 
of Gociy Trodden under foot the Son of God. He 
ought die, because he* made himself the Son of 
God. Ii e is so frequently called the Son of God, 
that these texts will suffice, and it was also thought 
unnecessary to mark^such wcll-kuown ones. 


NOTE YE. 

A view of the plurality of persons in the eternal 
Godhead, from the Hebrew Bible. Gods, thirty- 
two times in the book of Genesis—five hundred 
times in tlic five books of Moses. Why does Moses 
use the plural wflben.there is singular noun? In¬ 
stances of this are given in the book (, fi om which this 
is copied, but they are omitted because they are so 
many. Creation proves a Trinity. In the begin¬ 
ning God created the heaven and the earth, Gen. i. 1. 
All things were made by Jesus Christ, Eph. iii. 0. 
Lord, thou art God, which hast mad r * heaven and' 
earth, Acts iv. 24. All things were nade by Christ, 
without him no one thing, John i. 3. For by him 
were all things created that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or joowers. 
all things were cheated by him, and for hiir J Col. i. 
ltfAtTl*s«*Spirit of God moved on the faci of-'The- 
waters, Gen. i. 2. The creation df man sheVs the 
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‘Trinity. Eet us make man, Gen. i. 26. The flpirit 
of God has made fce, and the breath of the ALmiglu 
tyhatkgiven me life, Job xxxiii. 4. The birth of 


our Saviour proves a Trinity.** His baptism at Jor¬ 
dan provh^a Trinity. 



In the book from which these few texts are taken, 
proving the Trinity, there werg many pages of in¬ 
controvertible passages from the lliblc, which one 
might suppose would remove all doubt on the sub*, 
ject; but they would swell the book to too great a 
siz;e ; aud besides that, 1 feel an awe stealing over 
me as I write^ so as almost to question the propriety 
of introducing themes so sicred into a fictitious nar¬ 


rative. Yet He, to whom I wish to devote my feeble 
powers, does not. I trust, frown otw the motive that 
impels my pen. *Tt was thoughftliat probably many 
might be induced to read a tale, who would not be 


tempted by a graver work. As it respects the doc- 
uinc of the Trinity, though ft infinitely transcends 


human reason,«t does not contradict it, and where 


i£is so clearly revealed in the wosd of God, reason 
must assent, believe, fend adore. Canst thou by 
searching iyid out God ? Canst thou find»out the 


Almighty to perfection ? It is as high as heaven— 


what canst thou do ? deeper than hell—what canst 
thou know ? The measure thereof is longer than 
’tlte ea^b\and*broader than the sea, Job*ii. 7. Who 
hath <iscelded up into heaven, or descended ? 
iiath gathered the wind iu his fists ? who hptlf bound 
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the waters in a garment ? who lmth established 
the ends of the earth ? what is hisfname, and what is 
his son's name, if thou canst tell ? Pro?, xxx. 4. 

Those who may favour this book with their peru* , 
sal,, and have any doubts to remove, areA&rnestly 
requested to took up, for themselves, the ^exts which 
are hciV selected, to read*the whole verse, and some* 
times the adjacent ones. Tn seeking for the texts, 
their eyes cannot fail to rest on a great number of 
others equally convincing. 


END OF VOL. i. 
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